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Who Will Give This Little Boy a Chance? 


This little colored boy, standing beside his mother and clutching his 


beloved puppy, is eight years old. He is evidently very intelligent, but is 
growing up like a weed, or an animal, because he was totally deafened by 
an illness before he was two years old. The State in which he lives (Lou- 
isiana) does not give deaf children any education if they happen to be 
negroes. His parents are sensible, reliable, and hard working, but unable to 
do anything for the child. Nobody can communicate with him except by 
crude gestures, and he cannot speak a word. 


The most pitiful object in the world is an uneducated deaf mute adult. 
This bright little fellow is on the way to such an end. Is there a reader of 
the Votta Review who will send him to school in another State, so that he 
may learn the English language and become a self-supporting citizen? The 
Volta Bureau will gladly supply details upon request. 
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By ELrrieDA SYLVESTER 
bis no less Those are red-letter days in side world,” Jane ar- 
truthfulness ut our lives when we meet people gues, — present at 
may be said hrill lik f least the most impor- 
that there are teachers WMO thrill us like a TINE POEM. tant facts and events. 
who thrill us like a —Helen Keller They mustn't grow up 
fine poem; or, lest we total ignoramuses! And 


seem to be eulogizing, there is a kind of 
teaching that thrills us like a fine poem. 

Let us go back twenty years to see Jane 
Hill in her The ten boys 
and girls seated before her are grasping 
eager pencils as they wait for permission 
to begin the Columbus topic. As Jane 
brushes the sentence 
paragraph from the slate, ten pencils rush 


school room. 


meticulous twelve 
in to set down as many facts as possible 
before the image becomes dim 
fades away altogether. 

Jane seats herself for a moment of re- 
flecting. Five years of experience have 
given her definite skill, but have failed 
to solve one of her most perplexing prob- 
lems—how to tell the practical from the 
seemingly impractical. There is Matilda’s 
postcard asking her mother to send her 
two fur bed dresses. It must be changed 
at once to outing flannel night 
“It’s the same old question,” Jane mutters 
to herself. ‘Which really is the more im- 
portant, Columbus or outing flannel?” 

Only yesterday Betsy had brought her 
a quarter with a shy inquiry as to how 
to spend it for a book for Mother, a flash 
light for Father, and a sweater for the 
baby. Peter, the oldest and_ brightest 
boy in the class, had been begging for 
names of tools used in the repair shop 
where his weekends were spent in delight- 
ful tinkering. “Surely we ought to give 
these children some glimpses of the out- 


too or 


gowns. 


yet, Susan doesn’t know when she has been 
short changed—and what possible good is 
Columbus ever going to be to Peter?” 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Peter 
rises and comes to her side. His paper is 
a nearly perfect piece of work. Columbus 
had crossed and landed at the proper 
time and place with three correctly 
named boats. There had been great difh- 
culties successfully overcome and the hero 
had returned to his country with proof 
that the world is round. Peter accepts 
the red mark of praise and yawns pro- 
digiously. “What for, Columbus?” he 
drawls. “I like auto tools, flat tire, mon- 
key wrench. I do not know names. Please 
help learn names. What for, 
Columbus?” 

What for, Columbus, indeed! From 
a jumble of ideas, Jane extracts a tenta- 
tive answer. 

“You want to go on to Grammar 
School, don’t you, Peter? Well, there are 
certain things you must know before you 
are smart enough to be a Grammar pupil 
—Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, and 
lots and lots of other people and things.” 

“And I suppose,” she adds as Peter 
trails unenthusiastically back to his seat, 
“if you should ask me ‘What for Gram- 
mar School?’, I should be dumb enough 
‘Very fine! Very smart, Gram- 
Much more about Colum- 


me to 


to answer, 
mar School! 
bus!’ ” 
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Gay as a butterfly was my own pupil, 
Eileen, and about as serious minded. But 
she learned rapidly, taking kindly to lip 
reading and becoming an inveterate al- 
though not always comprehended chat- 
terer. Having her mother present at les- 
son time was an invaluable help, for the 
mother carried on faithfully during the 
remainder of the week. 


Columbus or Food Chopper 


One fine October morning, digressing 
from beaten paths, Eileen and I set sail 
with Columbus on a voyage of discovery. 
For two days Eileen’s mother thought it 
over and returned with the suggestion that 
we leave history alone and concentrate 
on the immediate and practical. 

“The time is so short,” she apologized, 
and Eileen doesn’t know ‘skillet’ nor ‘food 
chopper’ and I do wish she could learn 
about gas and water bills and collecting 
the rent.” We agreed to proceed along 
purely practical lines. 

There were frequent opportunities, dur- 
ing those years, for Jane and me to talk 
things over, and the moot question was 
ever with us. As a symbol for all ex- 
traneous matter which we longed to im- 
part to our charges but which we feared 
might be depriving them of much-needed 
everyday language and vocabulary, stood 
Columbus. A Moot Slogan came into 
existence -—— “What for Columbus?” 

Knowing Peter as we do today, it is 
safe to say that his world is an auto re- 
pair shop. Folks from far parts may 
drive into it and away again, but Peter 
seldom leaves his world in person, and 
so far as we know, never in a bright day 
dream. He yawns prodigiously and is 
content. 

As for Eileen’s world, it spins narrow- 
ly in an orbit of petty trivialities, fussy 
housekeeping, family differences and 
neighborhood gossip. In it, her cramped 
and discontented self neither soars nor 
sails. It cannot—for it has no wings and 
it has no sails. 

“The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide.” 

Now after twenty years, an hour has 
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still only sixty minutes; and facts and 
fancies, instead of decreasing in number, 
are crowding the ways of life with new 
and insistent material. But it would be 
strange indeed if the passage of time had 
brought no useful conclusions or convie. 
tions. 


Coronation Jewels or Arithmetic’ 

And so, one chilly April evening, as 
pine logs blazed cheerily on the hearth, 
Jane and I warmed to the old time sub. 
ject. 

“Deep down in my inmost soul,” spoke 
Jane, “there is still an undying affection 
and respect for the three Rs. Always has 
been and always will be, I suppose; but 
do you know, some of us spent a good 
part of the morning in talking about the 
crown jewels and painting them! Rosie 
did Queen Victoria in her coronation 
robes!” 

“So,” I ventured, “arithmetic and ar- 
ticulation and language could go hang?” 

“That’s not the way it works out,” Jane 
continued earnestly. “Truly we do more 
languaging as we go along—more careful 
speech—than we ever did in the dull con- 
ventional drills. As for arithmetic, there 
is always some measurement to be figured 
out, some cost to be discovered, some esti- 
mate to be made. Things seem to fit in. 
Don’t misunderstand me—we do have our 
regular arithmetic lessons, books to follow 


‘and all that, but, believe it or not, al- 


most any boy or girl in the class today 
would have figured out almost instantly in 
a practical situation most of the problems 
they had to have explained over and over 
when they read them in the book.” 
“But why the crown jewels and Queen 
Victoria?” ; 
“Why not? The rest of us are livin 
the coronation these days. Why not stretch 
the world of these children a bit, and 


incidentally stretch their minds . and 
hearts? I decided to have a lesson on 
jewels. 


“It was with some trepidation, I con- 
fess, that I opened up my casket of treas- 
ures. Friends and fellow teachers had 
been generous in lending precious stones 
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and other jewelry; but how would the 
boys and girls react to the glittering dis- 
play spread out on desks and tables, a 
hundred pieces or more? Would it 
bring more than a passing interest? 

“| was amazed at the delicacy with 
which they handled rings and brooches, 
necklaces and bracelets. With joy and 
surprise I noted also the keen pleasure 
that came from the mere looking at and 
handling lovely things. The appeal of 
beauty for its own sake was evident, with 
never an intrusive thought of envy or a 
desire for possession. 


History and Geography in Jewels 

“Did you ever think how much of the 
world’s history lies hidden in the depths 
of jewels? The Koh-i-noor diamond 
leads us through years of Indian history, 
and the Great Ruby of the Black Prince 
could tell strange and marvellous tales 
of many countries. What an ‘Art Appre- 
ciation’ lesson could be found in the tex- 
ture and color of precious and _ semi- 
precious stones as well as in the cuttings 
and settings of jewels! Poland, Germany 
and the Baltic Sea on the map became 
real places to us through pieces of amber, 
while others of a different quality and 
feel took us to the China Sea. Could 
this be Geography? 

“As the children bent to their painting, 
striving to copy the rich color of rubies, 
sapphires and emeralds, coursing through 
their minds must have been wide thoughts 
and fancies, strange stories of far coun- 
tries, distant ages and unknown peoples! 


“| “Last week it was queens that intrigued 


us,” Jane went on. “The children were 
going to see Mary of Scotland in the 
movies and so I laid before them the 
tragic story of these two young queens. 
for several days we lived with Mary and 


flizabeth. How they thrilled to the plots 


and counter plots, the secret voyages, 
forced marriages, imprisonments and 
treacheries! Strange to say, it was the 
struggle between Catholicism and Protes- 
tanism that captured their interest. Quite 
voluntarily they reached the conclusion 
that religious intolerance is foolish—and 
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this after some rather unpleasant class 
dissension not many days back. You 
could see it dawning—a sense of the 
smallness of this kind of bickering and 
the hardships and injustice that may re- 
sult. Stubborn little Mary beckoned to 
Mike. ‘All right Catholic,’ she said, 
with finality, ‘all right Protestant.’ ” 

“It does seem,” I agreed, “that stretch- 
ing the mind is bound to stretch the 
spirit.” 

The Crusades Stretch Mind and Spirit 

“It can’t very well help it,” Jane went 
on. “A few weeks ago there was the Cru- 
sader picture to be explained. As a mind- 
stretching exercise there is nothing like 
a few hundred years of crusading. Those 
great hordes of men riding forth with 
gay banners and gorgeous trappings, 
transfigured by their passion, crushed by 
defeat, but pushing on ragged and foot- 
sore toward the Holy City. Stalwart young 
men, broken old men, children in droves, 
ten thousand virgins afire with holy en- 
thusiasm pressing on and on! The boys 
never took their eyes from mv face as I 
told the story. Even big old Thomas, the 
poorest lip reader of all, sat spellbound 
as if fascinated by the light of the Holy 
Grail. Strange how they sensed the use- 
less sacrifice, the futility of it all. They 
caught too the bravery, the passion and 
the glory. 

“And when we came to Frederick Bar- 
barossa—” 

“Frederick who?” I interrupted politely 
but firmly. “Really Jane—” 

“No, of course you wouldn't know 
about him, you old history-hater, but just 
ask the children about the red-bearded 
king of Germany who went a-crusading all 
his life until at seventy he took a chill 
while bathing in the Kalykadmus and 
drowned. The legend long persisted that 
the long beard, now white, grows through 
the stones of the great cavern somewhere 
down underneath the river where he sits 
surrounded by his faithful followers. At 
the hour of Germany’s greatest need, it is 
said, they will emerge and be her deliv- 
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“Never heard of him before,” I con- 
fessed, “and why bring him in anyway?” 

“He just happened in on a _ postcard,” 
Jane apologized, “The boys wanted to 
know who, so we took him as a chance 
to stretch some more, even into the Land 
of Legend.” 


Do “Limitations” Really Limit? 

“See here, Jane,” I protested, “I know 
the limitations of a deaf child, and how, 
pray tell, can you manage mere words 
like ‘cavern’ and ‘banner’ and ‘legend,’ let 
alone suitable language to express all 
these ideas, in the time you have? It just 
can't be done!” 

“If you consider it important enough, it 
can! Think of the pap we used to feed 
to twelve and fourteen year old boys and 
girls. Polite little stories from Sweet's 
Readers, maybe. Now it’s Romeo and 
Juliet or Julius Caesar or Evangeline. 
Children can learn to lip read language 
far beyond the kind they are able to use. 
Unusual words must be explained, of 
course, but I throw whole gobs of sen- 
tences at them rather than use the I-saw-a- 
robin-this-morning method. 

“They get on to book language too, 
when plenty of attractive books are at 
hand to lure them on. You see, when I 
am getting a story ready I lay out on the 
desk all the books I am using with a bit 
here and a bit there marked so as to get 
as many nice thrilly details as possible. 
These I weave into a story which I tell 
to the children, trying to remember all- 
ways that they are after all normal boys 
and girls except for their hearing. After- 
wards they read these same items in the 
various magazines and_ books.” 

There flashed through my mind the 
reason for Jane’s persistent clipping of 
newspapers, her insatiable greed for pic- 
tures, her large and varied collections of 
objects from the countries she has visited 
during summer vacations. One’s mind is 
furnished with invaluable material when 
one has visited real palaces and castles, 
cathedrals, pyramids, ruins and the seven 
wonders of the world, and has become 
acquainted first hand with the art treas- 
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ures of the world. A mind so furnished 
can bring forth from its treasures things 
old and new. 

“You would be surprised,” Jane went 
on, “what splendid actors we have de- 
veloped into. And laugh! We are laugh- 
ing half the time! Our sense of humor 
is getting thoroughly exercised this year. 
And how they love it! Do you remember 
Mercutio prating to Romeo about Queen 
Mab?—‘Sometimes comes she with a 
tithe-pig’s tail tickling a parson’s nose as 
’a lies asleep’? They thought it very 
funny.” 

“Lucky kids,” I commented, “when 
there’s time to laugh too!” 

“It takes time to do a good and thor- 
ough job,” said Jane, “and we take it! 
Could you stand it to hear our latest 
Columbus story?” 

I assured Jane that I could not only 
stand it but would most greedily devour 
it 

Making Columbus Come to Life 


“Those hackneyed phrases! Those worn- 
bare items that have bound us up for so 
many years that even now we can hardly 
break loose from their clutches! A shorter 
route to India—for spices—set sail from— 
sailors afraid of—landed at—took pos- 
session of—, a few salient facts which 
when memorized were supposed to make 
the learner a more cultured individual. 
1 chucked them! ‘Make it come alive!’ 
I keep saying to myself. Why were those 
Italians so hipped about spices anyway? 
Nutmeg isn’t essential to a happy life! 

“We ate some tainted meat one day, or 
pretended to. We didn’t like it but there 
wasn’t any other because ice boxes weren't 
invented yet and in a hot country meat 
doesn’t keep very long, unless it is treated 
with spices, which help to preserve it. 

“We liked it better after we had fixed it 
up with cloves and garlic and pepper. 
Good spices grew way over in India. We 
hoped the next caravan would bring back 
big bags of spices to make our meat more 
palatable. 

“The sun was blazing down in the street 
but we had on woolen clothes. Silk and 
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linen were far too expensive for us. 
Whew! How hot we were! Wool all the 
year around! Some travellers had come 
back with stories about a country where 
little lambs grew on bushes. That kind 
of wool made nice cool cloth. What do 
you suppose it was? Wouldn't it be nice 
if the caravan brought some back from 
India? How much could they carry in 
one trip? 

“We spent a lot of time with that slow- 
moving caravan of camels and donkeys, 
climbing mountains, crossing rivers, trek- 
king over miles and miles of hot sand, 
tired, thirsty and sick. At last arriving 
with what? Only what the animals had 
been able to carry on their backs. It 
seemed really imperative to us that a 
quicker and easier way to India be found. 
That crazy Columbus thought that he 
could get around to the back door of In- 
dia! 

“*Help me, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella,” he begged, ‘to get some boats 
for the trip.” But the King said, ‘No,’ for 
he had spent all his money to drive the 
Moors out of Spain. Isabella, however, 
had some jewelry that she could pledge 
and as she thought it would be wonderful 
to convert all those people in a strange 
country, she said, ‘Yes, and away went 
Columbus! 

“Ocean pictures surrounded us. Water, 
water, water! Nothing else! These were 
fearful days. We dragged it out to the 
Azores and then very fearfully and tear- 
fully set sail again and watched the islands 
fade away. Water! All the ocean pic- 
tures we could collect were not enough 
to express the vastness of the great sea. 
More ocean, more sky, more water! 


We Dramatize the Sea Voyage 


“Nothing but dramatizing could satisfy 


us now. The frightened sailors walked 
about, argued in groups, took naps, 


played games, looked some more, sulked, 
and at last threatened Columbus. ‘We 
are afraid. We want to go back to our 
families and homes!’ 

“But always our Admiral answered, 
‘Sail on!’ We wept and prayed, but Col- 


umbus, determined, brave and unshaken, 
pointed straight ahead saying to all our 
entreaties, ‘Sail on!” Not one of us could 
move that invincible leader. ‘Watch for 
land,’ he said. 

“At last, one of the sailors raised a joy- 
ful shout. Land was sighted. As we 
drew nearer we could see naked brown 
men running along the beach. What a 
thrill we got from that trip, and how we 
did admire our leader for his bravery and 
smartness and perseverance! 

“While the glow was upon us, we read 
together parts of Joaquin Miller’s ‘Colum- 
bus’: 

Behind him lay the great Azores— 

Before him not the ghost of shores— 

‘What shall we do when hope is gone?’— 

‘Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on.’ 

The children asked if they might learn it 
during study hour and each chose some 
lines to memorize. “No, we didn’t spoil it 
by making it an articulation lesson next 
Instead, we improved articula- 
tion by the use of a much loved poem to 
which we gave our best effort.” 

“You go in for poetry too?” I inquired 
meekly, for I was beginning to consider 
nothing astonishing. “Somehow I have al- 
ways thought a deaf child couldn’t get the 
feel of it, the swing, the rhythm, and above 
all the fine emotional essence of poetry. 


Deaf Children Do Like Poetry 

“It is true.” said Jane, “that at first the 
going was a bit heavy but it took only 
a few encouraging shoves and a little sym- 


morning. 


pathetic urging—never any suggestion of 
forcing—to rouse genuine appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 
anywhere else, we discover the high things 
of life. It is ‘the heavens above,’ while 
prose is ‘the earth beneath.’ 

“If you could only have seen Clement— 
we call him ‘The Clod’—heavy, dull eyed, 
inarticulate mostly, come in one morning, 
throw back his shoulders, and looking far 
far away recite in his most careful man- 


In poetry, more than 


ner 


Oh, beautiful for spacious skies 
For ambew waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
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Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 


And crown thy good with brotherhood 


From sea to shining sea! 


“Tell me some more of the poems you 
have used,” I said. 

“Its rather a motley collection, I’m 
afraid,” said Jane, “but let’s see, there’s 
The Raven, five slates full of it. ‘How 
does it make you feel?’ I asked. ‘Dark 
and sad, said Robin. ‘Haunted,’ said 
Rose. We liked the Steam Shovel that 
opens its great mouth and bites out chunks 
of earth like a huge dinosaur. Then, 
there’s “Time you Old Gypsyman, will you 
not stay?’ and ‘The day’s at the morn. 
Thomas and Theodore came in one morn- 
ing with The Charge of the Light Brigade 
partly learned. They had found it in an 
old reader, liked it and made it theirs. 
From Romeo and Juliet we learned, 
Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-brow’d 

night, 

Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night. 
You can always count on the love scene 
to make a hit with these fourteen year 
olds! 

“From Julius Caesar, we chose, 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 


And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 


and— 


Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should 
fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Of course, we had to include the sad cry 

of Caesar, Et tu Brute!—feeling very 

proud of our Latin—feeling very sympa- 

thetic, too, with the despair of Caesar as 

he realized the treachery of his friend. 


Appreciation of Character 
“Sometimes I marvel at the apprecia- 
tion that these children show for charac- 
ter traits which they have never by any 
chance heard discussed. It is as if they 
are innately attuned to the fine things of 
life and are waiting only for someone to 
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play on them and draw forth the melodies, 
making them conscious of the hidden 
beauties and values. How else can you 
account for Mike, who adopted Michel. 
angelo as his man after we had watched 
him at work on the Sibyls in the Sistine 
Chapel—high up on a scaffolding, lying 
for hours on his back, drawing forth 
those marvellous statuary effects on the 
domed ceiling? ‘Wonderful,’ breathed 
Mike, ‘wonderful!’ For him the skill of 
the artist was glorified and ennobled by 
his patient, untiring perseverance under 
tremendous difficulty. 

“The daring and determination of Col- 
umbus, the enthusiasm of the Crusaders, 
Romeo’s great love, Angelo’s patience and 
skill—the tragedy of ruins, the glory of 
castles, the grandeur of temples and cathe- 
drals—these make teaching exciting and 
worthwhile. 

“No matter what you are presenting, 
what information, what facts you are giv- 
ing, inside it all, folded up somewhere, 
there is that precious bit of spirit which 
makes for character and personality. And 
after all, that is the chief end of man— 
despite the Shorter Catechism.” 

“To be very specific,” I interrupted 
gently, for I really wanted to know, “if 
you had to decide between letting a mul- 
tiplication lesson slide or letting a cheat- 
ing act get by, which would you choose?” 

“What a question!” laughed Jane. “It 
might be that the multiplication would 
win, but I hope—oh, well, this is the way 
I have figured it out for myself. Taking 
into consideration the whole education of 
a deaf child, there seem to be three chief 
factors: first, the tools he needs (articula- 
tion, etc.) ; secondly the materials he will 
work with (language, arithmetic, science, 
history, etc.), and then, the spirit that will 
use the tools and materials in building a 
life. An artist with good tools and mate- 
rials but with no beauty of spirit will get 
only poor results. But even poor tools 
and materials with a great spirit back of 
them have been known to produce master- 
Character is the most important 

(Continued on page 604) 


pieces. 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TAYLor 
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CONTINUED FROM THE JULY VOLTA REVIEW 


Recapitulation 


N previous articles I stated that pub- 
| lic day schools in the United States 

had grown in number from eight in 
1887 to 124 in 1936; in attendance, from 
347 to 4,396 in the same period, a gain 
of 116 schools and 4,049 pupils. In the 
same half century residential schools had 
grown in number from 48 to 65; in at- 
tendance, from 7,463 to 14,249, a gain of 
17 schools and 6,786 pupils. In 1887, 
14.2 per cent of -the total were day 
schools; in 1936, they had grown to 65.6 
per cent of the entire number; the popu- 
lation of day schools had increased from 
4.4 per cent to 23.5 per cent. While the 
347 day school pupils represented only 
4.4 per cent of the total school popula- 
tion in 1887 they represented 16.3 per 
cent of the total deaf school population 
in the states where day schools existed. 

In 1936, there were 19 states, one fed- 
eral district and one territory without day 
schools. In these political divisions there 
were 25 schools for the deaf with a popu- 
lation of 4,198. These schools _repre- 
sented 38.4 per cent of the total of resi- 
dential schools and 22.5 per cert of the 
deaf school population of the United 
States. In the same year Nevada, New 
Hampshire and Wyoming had no schools 
for the deaf; Delaware had one day 
school with 16 pupils. 

In the remaining 25 states there was an 
aggregate of 123 day schools and 40 resi- 
dential schools, or 163 altogether. To this 
group of states we may add Delaware 
with one day school and 16 pupils; we 
then have 124 day schools and 40 resi- 
dential schools; total, 164. The popula- 
tion for day schools was 4,396 and for 
residential schools, 10,051, or 14,447 al- 
together. Confining ourselves to these 
states, we find that day schools repre- 
sented 75.6 per cent of the total; and the 


day school population was 30.4 of the 
total. 

In 13 states bordering on the Great 
Lakes, on the north Atlantic Seaboard and 
the Pacific Slope, we find 104 out of a 
total of 127, or 81.8 per cent, were day 
schools. Of the pupils, 3,890 out of 
9,132, or 42.5 per cent, were in day 
schools. An interesting fact: of the 4,396 
day school pupils in the United States, 
3,890, or 88.5 per cent, were in these 
thirteen states, leaving only 506, or 11.5 
per cent, day school pupils in all the 
remaining states. 


Il. Why Is a Day School? 


Many years ago, a group of us teachers 
at the Pensylvania School made a collec- 
tion of “deaf-mutisms” or quaint and 
curious sayings of deaf children. | recall 
the reason given by a boy for striking a 
classmate. In self defense he stated: “I 
whyed him three times and he would not 
because; then I hit him.” Very soon some 
one is going to why me about day schools, 
anc I might as well because now as later. 

I once heard a noted British lecturer 
tell about his form of government. 
Among other things he stated, in sub- 
stance, that Great Britain had a king be- 
cause it had one. If the nation were 
without a monarch, it would never occur 
to the people to want one; but, having a 
monarch, they intended to keep one. 

More than 200 years ago, John Pom- 
fret, the poet, said: “Custom, the world’s 
great idol, we adore . .. We live and 
learn, but not the wiser grow.” About 
the same time Alexander Pope wrote: 
“One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 

The foregoing explain, as well as things 
are usually explained, why once estab- 
lished residential and day schools may 
continue as such, but they fail to explain 
the origin of either type of school. Day 
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schools have appeared, disappeared, re- 
appeared and continued as results of vari- 
ous circumstances and conditions, among 
which we may mention: 
l. Efforts to after existing 
schools for hearing children. 


pattern 


The New York, Pennsylvania, Lexing- 
ton, Western Pennsylvania, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania Oral and probably 
several other residential schools started 
as day schools or grew out of existing day 
schools. Each of these schools was lo- 
cated in a large city with enough deaf 
children to start at least one class, so it 
was only natural that, like hearing chil- 
dren in the public schools, these deaf 
children should live at home. Little was 
known of deaf children elsewhere; the 
few who came from a distance were ac- 
commodated, for a small consideration, in 
As the number of board- 
ing pupils increased, the trustees of these 
various schools felt that they must assume 
a greater responsibility in regard to their 
confronted with the 


private homes. 


wards. They were 
choice between two plans: 
(1) The establishment of boarding 


schools. 
(2) The authoritative control of ap- 
proved boarding houses. 

In keeping with the ideas of the time, 
all chose the first; in recent years, the 
second plan has received much favorable 
consideration—but that is aside the point. 
These schools were known as asylums and 
their pupils as the deaf and dumb; some- 
what later deaf-mutes were in institutions; 
today the deaf are in residential schools. 

The residential schools in New York 
City, and possibly elsewhere, continued to 
receive a certain number of pupils on a 
day basis. This arrangement of having 
both residential and day pupils in the 
same classes offered a basis for compari- 
son of results and for the development of 
policies in accordance with the individual 
needs of deaf children; but neither the 
school authorities nor the authorities of 
the city or the state were ready for a 
survey of such a nature. At that time 
pupils under the age of twelve years 
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were maintained by the counties or mu. 
nicipalities whence they came; children 
upwards of twelve years of age were 
maintained by the State of New York 
through appointment by the State Educa. 
tion Department. “County” pupils were 
appointed as recipients of charity; state 
pupils were appointed on an educational 
basis. These children were received on 
two different bases, for different periods 
of appointment, and at different rates for 
maintenance. Owing to misunderstand- 
ings in regard to the proper charge for 
tuition of non-residents, the state and 
municipal authorities both forbade these 
residential schools to receive day pupils. 
The majority of the trustees of the 
Lexington School leaned toward day 
schools; and very largely through their 
efforts the New York City public day 
school was established, to open its doors 
in 1908. overtures 
to the city to take over their school as a 
part of the city school system. Plans to 
that effect had been practically consum- 
mated, when in a most unexpected man- 
ner the Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, a 
prominent rabbi, Dr. E. A. Gruver, then 
principal, and a few others worked out a 
plan by which the school was retained as 
a reorganized part of the state’s residen- 
tial school system. Formal reorganiza- 
tion took effect July 1, 1909, at which 
time I succeeded Dr. Gruver as principal. 
At its first meeting the school committee 
made a minute that the parents of all ap- 
plicants for admission should be asked: 
“What reason is there why this child 
should not attend the public day school 
for the deaf?” I was instructed to send 
to the day school all children who had 
proper home and were in 
reaching distance of that school. 


These trustees made 


conditions 


2. Efforts of educational pioneers. 

The same spirit which caused the 
Americans to settle the frontier, caused 
restless teachers to go out and establish 
schools for the deaf. W. G. Jenkins, for 
many years a teacher in the American 
School, always spoke of the “squatter 
sovereignty” of such educational pioneers. 
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In September, 1870, David Greene, later 
principal of the Lexington School, opened 
a day school for the deaf in Chicago. 
This consisted of one class in the La 
Salle Street primary school. The school 
moved twice, and after the fire the fol- 
lowing year was given up. This school 
was approved by the city authorities but 
seemed to be of a private nature. The 
method of instruction was oral. 

In May, 1874, P. A. Emory, a deaf 
man, petitioned the city of Chicago to 
open a day school for the deaf. The fol- 
lowing January a school was opened in 
Van Buren Street with Mr. Emory in 
charge. 

W. R. Drum, a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania School, seems to have played an 
important part in the formation of a day 
school class in Pittsburgh in the fall of 
868. This school was conducted under 
the general direction of the Mission Sab- 
bath School of the Third Presbyterian 
Church. The next year a public day 
school was opened; this later developed 
into the Western Pennsylvania School. 

Delos Albert another deaf 
man, was the moving spirit in the found- 
ing of the St. Louis, Mo., public day 
school for the deaf. This was opened 
December 2, 1878, with eight pupils and 
with Mr. Simpson as teacher. 

The Rev. J. M. Koehler, a deaf Episco- 
pal clergyman, founded a day school in 
Scranton, Penna., in 1882. This was a 
The following year 


Simpson, 


combined school. 
Miss Emma Garrett supplanted him, in- 
troducing the oral method. 

In 1875, Robert P. McGregor, a deaf 
man of unusual ability, organized a day 
school in Cincinnati, Ohio, and continued 
as its principal until 1881. 

On November 14, 1892, a day school 
was opened in Cleveland, Ohio, by John 
H. Geary, a graduate of the New York 
School. A year or two later this became 
a part of the city school system. 

In 1890, A. N. Downing organized a 
day school in Toledo, Ohio. He con- 
ducted this school for several months, 
and was succeeded by Alfred F. Wood, a 
graduate of the Ohio School. 
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In 1874, the Free Evening Class for 
Deaf-Mutes was established at 40 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York City. This 
school continued for four years. The 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle, one of the ablest 
deaf men this country has produced, was 
at the head of this school during its 
first year. 

In 1875, Archie Woodside, a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania School, organized a 
day school in Allegheny City, Pa.; this 
school continued for only one year. 

In 1881, Jerome T. Elwell, a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania School, started a day 
school in Philadelphia. The following 
year this was succeeded by the day school 
branch of the Pennsylvania School. Mr. 
Elwell became a teacher in the Pennsyl- 
vania School, remaining there until 1895. 

In 1886, the New Orleans, La., public 
day school was started by R. B. Lawrence, 
a former pupil of the New York School. 
Mr. Lawrence used the manual method in 
this school, which continued until 1891. 

In 1888, Harry Reed, a graduate of the 
Wisconsin School, founded a day school 
at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, using the manual 
method. This school continued only one 
year. 

This list of pioneer teachers and of day 
schools resulting from their activities is 
far from complete. It will be noted that 
many of these founders were deaf. Not 
all confined themselves to day schools: 
residential schools appeared 
here and there. Most of these had a 
brief existence, but a few remain as monu- 
ments to the work of frontier deaf men 
of rare force and ability. 

In his work on “The Deaf” Dr. Harry 


Best wrote that the day school may even 


“squatter” 


be said to have entered the field in part 
as a protest against the manual or sign 
method, which had been largely the meth- 
od hitherto employed in the institutions. 
In a measure this is true, but practically 
all of the pioneer day schools I have men- 
tioned were started as manual or com- 
bined schools. The appeal to parents had 
not been on the basis of methods, but on 


(Continued on page 594) 
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Preparation of Teachers for the 
Handicapped* 


By HELEN Scuick Lane, Pu.D. 


HE need for educating the handi- 
capped child has been ever present, 
but the preparation of teachers to 
meet this need is relatively new in the 
field of education. For purposes of edu- 
cation, the handicapped may be divided 
into the physically, the mentally, and the 
socially handicapped. This paper shall 
refer to the preparation of teachers to 
educate the physically handicapped, the 
group made up of: 

(1) Those with a complete or partial 
loss of one or more of the special senses, 
including the blind, the partially sighted, 
the deaf, the hard-of-hearing and the deaf- 
blind. 

(2) Those with a motor disability or 
limitation, including orthopedic cases due 
to infantile paralysis, spastic conditions, 
osteomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, and con- 
genital deformities. 

(3) Those with speech defects. 

Students are usually guided into these 
fields of education because some member 
of the family has a handicap, because 
some friend is teaching in the field, or 
because they have observed the teaching 
of large numbers of handicapped children 
in state schools located at their home 
towns. Since guidance is often sought 
from the teacher of the handicapped, this 
teacher should be ready to suggest the 
best curriculum to prepare adequate fu- 
ture teachers in the field. 

Requirements for the teacher of the 
handicapped are rapidly being raised. 
Not long ago, a high school graduate 
could enter a state school for the deaf, 
serve as an apprentice teacher for a year 
and thus receive training from a super- 
vising teacher by teaching under her di- 
rection. The same kind of training was 


*Presented at the Mid-West Education Conference, 


Washington University, St. Louis, April, 1937. 


given at schools for the blind. Little or 
no provision was made for the special 
training of the crippled and speech defec- 
tive children or their teachers. 

At present, two years of college train- 
ing is a minimum requirement before pro- 
fessional courses in these fields of special- 
ization can be elected. In some teachers’ 
training colleges a degree is essential to 
admission to the professional course. 


A Broad Cultural Background 


An adequate curriculum for the teacher 
of the handicapped should include sub- 
ject matter that will provide the broad, 
cultural background so vital in any highly 
specialized field, which frequently tends 
to narrow the interests of the teacher. 
The preprofessional curriculum must also 
furnish an adequate basic foundation of 
scientific and educational nature upon 
which to build the professional curric- 
ulum. 

Let us outline briefly the essentials of 
the basic preprofessional curriculum. Eng- 
lish composition, rhetoric, and literature 


are required of all college students and 


are necessary for the development of oral 
expression, knowledge of language con- 
struction, and augmentation of the cul- 
tural background. 

Foreign language should be required of 
the future teacher of the deaf and speech 
defectives and may be optional for teach- 
ers of other types of handicaps. Difficul- 
ties in learning correct pronunciations, lan- 
guage structure, and use of idioms should 
help the teacher appreciate the problems 
of the child who is learning to speak Eng: 
lish. For the deaf child these problems 
are complicated further by loss of the 
ability to learn by auditory imitation. 

A scientific background is essential for 
the teacher of the physically handicapped. 
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All professional curricula include courses 
in the anatomy, physiology, and pathol- 
ogy of the sense organs and motor equip- 
ment of the child. A biological science 
should precede these courses as_ pre- 
requisite. In addition, physics is a help 
in subsequent study of the principles of 
conduction of sound and light waves, in 
the amplification of sound used in teach- 
ing those with impaired hearing, and in 
the utilization of all equipment designed 
to stimulate sense organs. 

For any work dealing with the behavior 
of human beings, a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and sociology is valuable. The field 
of the social service worker is intimately 
linked with that of the teacher of the 
handicapped. A study of case histories 
and their social background becomes an 
aid in developing a mental hygiene pro- 
gram that must be followed in the edu- 
cation of the families of the handicapped 
as well as of the children. 

Courses in Education are essential for 
all teachers. Modern educational meth- 
ods, school laws, and __ standardized 
achievement goals set for normal children 
apply to the handicapped child also. 
These children are being prepared to be 
placed in a normal social and educa- 
tional environment and they must there- 
fore be prepared to meet the standards of 
this environment before the specialized 
teacher recommends such placement. The 
teacher of the deaf must demonstrate the 
need for education at an earlier chrono- 
logical age than school laws make _ pos- 
sible and must influence state legislation 
to modify laws to meet the needs of the 
handicapped. 

Additional courses in education that 
prove valuable are those which give the 
teacher a vast fund of suggestions to be 
used by the class while individual atten- 
tion is being given the students. In any 
teaching of handicapped children, less 
group and more individual work is essen- 
tial. 

Physical Education, Art and Music 


Physical Education courses give meth- 
ods of improving coordination by exercise 
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which are valuable for teaching the han- 
dicapped; they teach correct posture and 
breathing; and they present games needed 
to promote group activity and rhythmic 
responses. 

Courses in art and music add to the 
cultural background and also aid the 
future teacher in detecting and guiding 
special abilities of the handicapped child. 
Art and music are valuable sources of 
self-expression utilized advantageously by 
the deaf and the blind. The totally deaf 
child profits from instruction in rhythm 
applied to his speech. 

Scholastically, the teacher of handi- 
capped children should have college 
grades above average. This is a require- 
ment for admission to the professional 
courses in some schools. If the profes- 
sional curriculum is of high standard, 
good scholarship is essential to satisfac- 
tory completion of the work. 

Physical Equipment 

Physically, the teacher of the handi- 
capped should have perfect vision (with 
correction by glasses if essential), per- 
fect hearing, and no speech defects. Not 
long ago the blind were trained to teach 
the blind and the deaf to teach the deaf. 
With the introduction of oral methods of 
teaching the deaf, it became impossible 
for the deaf to train in this field although 
in State Schools one still finds manual 
signs employed, especially in vocational 
fields. Blind teachers are placed in class 
rooms between sighted teachers who can 
help if needed but here also the trend is 
to employ sighted teachers and guide the 
blind into other fields of work. 

In order to notice errors in pronuncia- 
tion, the teacher of the deafened must 
have acute hearing and a well-trained ear 
and yet it is difficult to find a teacher of 
lip reading with normal hearing. Almost 
everyone realizes the change in 
quality and the speech defects that accom- 
pany impaired hearing in an adult, but 
few lip reading teachers are able to give 
instruction in speech conservation and to 
correct the many deviations from normal 
speech that do not show on the lips. Each 


voice 
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year, there are numerous requests from 
teachers who are losing their hearing to 
take the training to teach the deaf. They 
are no longer able to teach normal chil- 
dren and are very disappointed when 
they are told they cannot be teachers of 
the deaf. 

Perfect speech is just as important. 
Without a perfect pattern, the deaf and 
speech defective child will learn the de- 
fects of the teacher. A correct model and 
conscious recognition of speech errors are 
essential for speech correction. 

The personal qualifications requisite for 
all teachers must also be manifested— 
namely, a love for children and an in- 
terest in their development together with 
the ability to establish good rapport with 
them quickly. Observers always add that 
the teacher of the handicapped must also 
possess infinite patience. 


The Ideal Professional Curriculum 


In outlining a professional curriculum, 
let us turn our attention to courses that 
should appear in the specialized training 
for all teachers of the physically han- 
dicapped. 

Anatomy and physiology courses should 
be organized: in the mechanism of the 
eye for teachers of the blind; in speech 
and hearing for teachers of the deaf and 
speech defectives; and in the skeletal 
muscles for teachers 
These courses should be followed by path- 
ology as related to the sensory and motor 
mechanisms. 

Psychology courses should be designed 
with special reference to the handicapped. 
Child psychology should be in the cur- 
riculum, to portray the behavior of the 
normal child from birth through adoles- 
cence. A course in tests and measure- 
ments should include tests and testing 
technique applicable to the physically 
handicapped, to measure his mental abil- 
ity, his educational achievement, and _per- 
haps his personality adjustments and 
vocational aptitudes. 

In the department of Education, the 
teacher receives courses in the history of 


of the crippled. ' 
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the education of the handicapped and 
methods courses. These differ according 
to the type of defect but all teachers must 
be prepared to teach the elementary and 
in some cases secondary school subjects, 
following progressive modern methods. 


Practice Teaching Indispensable 


All principles of teaching must be giv. 
en practical application to be of value to 
the future teacher. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of the inexperienced teacher 
is the lack of ability to put educational 
theories received in college lectures into 
practice, because of a lack of opportunity 
to do enough practice teaching. In a re- 
cent study, teachers were asked to esti- 
mate the value of practice teaching in 
their preparation and their replies stressed 
control over problems of classroom or- 
ganization (88%); assistance in subject 
matter organization (90%); classroom 
routine (87%) ; discipline (77%) ; plan- 
ning (93%): application of teaching 
methods and techniques (91%) and 
knowledge of children’s habits (89%). 
There is a tendency to increase these 
laboratory experiences, and a_ larger 
amount of practice teaching should be de- 
manded of the specialized teacher as com- 
pared with the teacher of classroom sub- 
jects. 

Courses specific for the type of handi- 
cap must be considered now. For teach- 
ers of the blind there must be courses in 
the technique of Braille reading and writ- 
ing; in prevention of blindness and sight 
conservation; in literature 
ing; in organization of work for the 
blind; in training of volunteer workers, 
etc. 

In the education of teachers 
crippled, the following courses should be 
included: survey of orthopedic conditions 
that limit motor capacity; physiotherapy 
and corrective gymnastics; health habits 
and child nursing. 

In the field of speech correction, the 
following courses are important: 

(1) Phonetics to teach the formation 
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and development of English sounds, voice 
building and voice analysis; 

(2) Teaching methods to correct special 
disabilities such as short memory span, 
poor auditory, kinaesthetic, and visual 
associations; also methods to adjust emo- 
tional disturbance and to improve mus- 
cular coordination; 

(3) Classification, and 
manifestations of speech defects; and clin- 
ical practice in obtaining case _ histories, 
diagnosis and treatment of various types 
of defective speech. 

More highly specialized courses are re- 
quired of teachers of the deaf, who must 
know phonetics and how to apply it to 
the development of speech; who must be 
familiar with preschool methods, as edu- 
cation of the deaf child must be started 
early; with acoustic methods, in order to 
utilize the residual hearing of a child and 
develop an appreciation of sound; and 
who must understand the development and 
application of the principles of the Eng- 
lish language. He must understand the 
principles and practice of lip reading; 
must know how to conserve the speech of 
the hard-of-hearing, and must know suffi- 
cient physics to understand the recording, 
reproduction and amplification of sound, 
the use of hearing aids and the principles 
of the audiometer. 

Every course for teachers of the handi- 
capped should include vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 

Where can this specialized training be 
obtained and how long will it take? In 
the field of educating teachers of the deaf, 
experience has demonstrated that the es- 
sentials of this professional training re- 
quire two years for satisfactory comple- 
tion. A movement is on foot at present 
to develop 3 centers of training: one in 
the East, one in the Midwest, and one on 
the Pacific coast. Courses are to be stand- 
ardized and no teachers will re- 
ceive teaching by the old experience meth- 
od only. These centers must be located 
in a place where sufficient practice ma- 
terial is available and. where a college 
affiliation makes it possible for the stu- 
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dent teacher to receive the college de- 
At pres- 
ent the demand for well trained teachers 
of the deaf exceeds the supply. 

Training for teachers of the blind con- 
sists of one year beyond a baccalaureate 
degree offered by Harvard, with practice 
teaching at Perkins Institution. Peabody 
College occasionally offers courses in the 
summer session, and recently a few col- 
leges have advertised in curricula for the 
handicapped some methods courses in 
teaching the blind. 

Training for teachers of the crippled is 
limited to several courses in five colleges, 
all east of the Mississippi. None of these 
offer more than a total of one year of 
specialized courses, which are elected as 
a part of the curriculum leading to a de- 
gree in Education. There is a great need 
for training centers to educate teachers to 
meet the demand for instruction of the 
crippled. 

The field of training to teach speech 
seems to be met in many colleges—until 
the courses are examined in detail. Speech 
courses include oral English, dramatics, 
public-speaking, debating—and the cor- 
rection of speech defects is found to re- 
ceive scant attention. Public interest has 
been aroused in this field of teaching, and 
consequently many inadequately trained 
teachers are attempting speech correction. 
The need for well trained teachers in 
speech pathology is being realized and 
colleges are attempting to organize courses 
to meet the need. Again, such work de- 
mands location in a center large enough 
to draw all types of cases for clinical 


grees required for certification. 


treatment. 

Every physically handicapped child de- 
serves education at public expense as 
much as the normal child. His education 
should include training and _ vocational 
guidance that will enable him to obtain 
remunerative employment. His special 
abilities must be developed and his per- 
sonality well rounded to make his life 
useful and happy. This requires more in- 
tensive educational training given by well 


(Continued on page 592) 
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Giving My Little Boy 
A Hearing Vocabulary 


By Dororny M. Proctor 


(Continued from the September VOLTA REVIEW) 


URING March and April the 
|) weather was very wet here so 


Robert had to stay inside a good 
part of the time. Then he took to follow- 
ing me around the house as I did my 
work. It was during this time that he 
learned table, chair, bed, floor, window, 
bag, book, basket, vacuum-cleaner, mixer 
(for cake making), spoon, and pans. In 
food, he had known bread, butter, milk, 
and water for many months. I added 
salt, cake, pie, bacon, eggs, meat, carrots, 
cereal, sugar, candy, chocolate, orange, 
apple, banana. Each day I asked him to 
do things for me, as, “Get a banana,” 
“Get a drink of water,” “Get the bacon,” 
“Get the pan,” “Put the bacon into the 
pan.” Then I began to use the word Go 
and “Go to the refrigerator” followed. 
Of course, as always, I had to show 
Robert what I meant, and we patted the 
refrigerator several times as I said it. He 
learned the big word quickly, though, and 
soon | was giving the double command— 
no easy task even for a hearing child 
“Go to the refrigerator and get the milk.” 
At first, I had to emphasize go, refriger- 
ator, get and milk to give him the thought 
quickly, but he understood and was very 
eager to run and do the errand. That in- 
volved, too, “Open the door” and “Shut 
the door” when I caught up with him at 
the refrigerator. Drill on go included 
“Go to the door’—particularly when I 
knew someone was there, “Go to the win- 
dow,” “Go to the chair,” “Go to the ta- 
ble,” “Go to Daddy,” and “Go to Brother.” 

“Put the milk bottle on the porch” is 
a command Robert enjoyed carrying out. 
I gave it as a whole sentence, and then 
we just did it together two or three times 
and he knew it thoroughly. Sometimes 
I tested him on this particular idea by 





asking him to do it at unusual times and 
again when the milk bottle was in an 
unusual place. In this result alone we 
saw that Robert was learning to listen 
for ideas—that he had really gathered a 
thought from my collection of words. 





Ear Training and Cake Making 


We started 
with, “We are going to make a cake now.” 
“Get the mixer.” “Cake” and “mixer” 
were the only familiar words, but Robert 
grasped the idea readily and very soon 
he was on his way to the mixer the min- 
ute he heard my statement that we were 
going to make a cake. Next, we had to 
“Get the butter,” “Get the milk,” “Get 
the sugar,” and “Get the eggs.” (Much 
later has come the great pleasure, “Break 
the egg.”) By the time he reached the 
eggs Robert was usually tired of the cake 
making and I proceeded comfortably 
alone while he ran off to some other in- 
terest. However, the drill had been ac- 
complished in a very pleasant way. Oh. 
I musn’t forget—Robert always returned 


Cake making was a joy. 


‘in time to “Get the pans” for me and to 


get a taste of the sweet from the bowl for 
himself! 

Of course, we had to “Put the milk into 
the refrigerator,” or “Put away the but- 
ter” or “Put the eggs into the refrigera- 
tor.” I tried to keep all the words I had 
taught in circulation and fresh in Robert's 
mind. Intuition seems to play such a big 
part in his understanding that I have to 
vary the order of commands continually 
to be sure that he is actnally hearing. 
Often, too, we lose words, but with an- 
other explanation or demonstration they 
come back. The idea returns more quick- 
ly each time, as he grows more familiar 
with words in general. 
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In teaching foods, I came across a de- 
lightful little tea party game that has 
been a great success. It is Mr. Wright’s 
idea, taken from his book, “Auricular 
Training,” which I procured about April 
1. The book, by the way, is most help- 
ful in this work. I have followed it 
through eighteen lessons, picking out what 
| particularly wanted Robert to have. 
Much of the material I had already stum- 
bled upon, but it is carefully organized 
as Mr. Wright presents it. Well, the tea 
party. Having the actual food arranged 
before us in tea party dishes and cups, | 
said, “Do you want some candy—salt— 
water—sugar—milk—cake?” 

Robert soon reached for the correct arti- 
cle as I mentioned it, and as he always 
wanted some—even salt!—he had a bit as 
a reward. For days he would get out the 
materials and indicate that he wanted that 
game. It has endless possibilities in 
teaching the names of foods, for different 
foods can be substituted as soon as cer- 
tain ones are learned. 


The First Spoken Words 


In spite of all the hearing ability Rob- 
ert seems to have at close range, he 
doesn’t talk, nor did he make any frequent 
attempts at this time to imitate what he 
heard. Last fall, however, he did at- 
tempt baby, mama, bread, brother (bruv), 
butter (ba), water (wa), milk (mi), and 
bye. Daddy has always been “bah” to 
him and Robert is “ber.” During the win- 
ter, from time to time, quite unexpectedly 
and unconsciously on his part | believe, 
we got a good clear “bread” and a fair 
“butter.” Just once “good brother” was 
so definite after one of us had used the 
expression that it startled us all. “Bed” 
is always clear, also “bad” but they are 
more often whispered rather than voiced. 

I decided to find out if he had a speak- 
ing voice, so, again following Mr. Wright’s 
methods, I sat down in front of a mirror 
with Robert and said a very clearly into 
his ears, about six inches from each ear. 
He watched me in the glass for a few 
minutes at a time for several days. Some- 
times, he would work his lips a little and 
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sometimes not. Sometimes he pushed 
away from it all and indicated that he 
would have none of it. After about a 
week of effort on my part he finally pro- 
duced a fine big G—just what I wanted. 
He looked surprised at himself and also 
pleased as I loaded praise upon him. For 
the next few days he went around the 
house saying @ and laughing. He found 
that by putting his ear to the wall and 
shouting @ he got some sound reflection 
which pleased him. Also he enjoyed us- 
ing the dial telephone, pretending to talk 
but using only lip motions. Frequently he 
draws my mouth to his ears to hear me 
talk to him. The @ has made so deep an 
impression that he never fails to repeat 
it after me, but I found speech teaching 
so difficult for me that I couldn’t give the 
time even to the rudiments of it and still 
accomplish what I think should come first 
in the way of sense training and auricular 
training. I am quite content to leave the 
articulation to an expert whom I hope to 
find available soon. 


Picture Books Help 


About the middle of April, Robert con- 
tracted whooping cough from his big 
brother, and for a_ while everything 
stopped. He was rather sick until our 
doctor got the serum treatment to take 
effect and from then on the attack was 
easier. That was a fine time to call at- 
tention to cough, nose, eyes, mouth, and 
then, “Wipe your nose,” “Wipe your 
eyes.” Since appetite was thoroughly lack- 
ing, of course, “Eat your bread” or “cere- 
al,” “Drink your milk” came into use fre- 
quently. When Robert improved in 
health, we had long, quiet periods read- 
ing picture books. As he lay in my lap 
I talked, talked, talked about the pictures 
and pointed to everything we saw: Kitty, 
dog, (“Kitty” and “The dog says bow- 
wow” had to be repeated over and over 
again), horse, cow, sheep, lamb, ducks, 
the mama pig, and the baby pig, little 
girl, little boy, tree, fence, the pan of wa- 
ter, the pail of milk, the rabbits, the tur- 
key, the hen, the rooster, the chickens. 


Then, “The ducks swim,” “The pigs drink 
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the milk.” “The cow drinks water.” All 
these Robert heard so well that later as 
we looked through the book I could ask, 
“Where is the rabbit?” or “Point to the 
dog” and he was able to go through the 
book pointing to what I had mentioned. 

Next, we took up a “Mother Goose” 
book in the same way. He listened to 
the jingles, but only if I would point out 
“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” “the gar- 
den.” “cockle shells,” “silver bells” and 
“pretty maids.” “Pussy Cat” having been 
to London didn’t concern him in the least 
and he wouldn’t even listen to it. An- 
other book he has enjoyed a lot is “Sur- 
prise Stories” by Marjorie Hardy. It is 
a first grade supplementary reader but 
contains very understandable pictures of 
a family, the little girl’s cat and the lit- 
tle boy’s dog. 

When the fine days of May came we 
began to drive more, and in our frequent 
trips to town Robert learned the places 
purchased meat, bread, cake 
and ice cream. so when I asked, “Where 
is the meat?” he pointed to the meat 


where we 


store or counter and so on. 

The next verb we worked on was “give” 
and we had “Give the book to Daddy.” 
“Give the cake to brother,” “Give Mama a 
drink of water,” “Give the bread to the 
birds” and “Give the meat to the dog.” 
Of course, sometimes my best meat went 
to the dog if I wasn’t watching, but Rob- 
ert enjoyed the dog’s appreciation and 
was always eager to feed him. One day 
the doctor came in while we were work- 
ing on this word “give” and was much 
pleased when he said, “Give the box to 
Daddy” and saw Robert turn to do it. 


Teaching “Go” and “Come” 


In order to teach come, | went back to 
my previous drill on go, and reviewed all 
the phrases Robert had learned earlier. 
When he had go thoroughly fixed in his 
mind, I said “Go,” giving him a little 
push at the same time. Then I held out 
my hands and beckoned to him, saying, 
“Come,” and making it a lip reading 
word. Later, I often took Robert by the 
hand, saying “Come,” into his ear as we 
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moved along, so he has that word two 


ways. Another use of “go,” came into 
being at this time when I said, “Go up 
stairs,” pointing up the first few times, 


and then “Go down stairs,” pointing down, 


My last verbs have been action verbs 
and we began on them very easily after 
Robert fell one day. I said immediately, 
“Did you fall down?” and pretended to 
fall also. It was a game after that and 
he enjoys the command. Jump, run, stand 
up. sit down, followed. Walk doesn’t mean 
much yet for some reason, but fly regis- 
tered at once. We watched a bird fly, the 
airplane fly, and then we made a fly fly. 
Robert flaps his arms when I say “fly.” 

Our latest activity has been in the field 
of colors. Sometime ago we learned blue 
suit, blue socks, brown suit, brown socks, 
and Robert has been able to go to the 
closet and get his blue suit, etc., as | 
asked for it. Now we have gone farther 
and in addition to the cardinal colors he 
knows pink, brown, black, and_ white. 
For days I took groups of three colored 
crayons such as brown, yellow, green and 
said the names over and over, pointing to 
each one as I named it. Then I followed 
this exercise with “Where is the green?” 
“brown?” etc., as Robert pointed to each. 
Next, we got out some drawing books 
which I had purchased for just this occa- 


sion. Robert had never used crayons be- 


fore, so I had to guide his hand as we 


colored the grass green or the barn red. 
Always I talked about the objects we were 
coloring as well as the colors themselves. 
Soon I could say “Get the yellow crayon,” 
or “Get the blue crayon,” and Robert en- 
joyed the experience of hunting for the 
color I named. Later he took it upon 
himself sometimes to reach for green 
when there was grass to color. 

Up to this time I had given no par- 
ticular thought to sense training, as such, 
or to lip reading, though I intend to 
start on them in an organized way very 
soon. I feel that Robert has gotten a 
good deal in the way of general sense im- 
pressions. He is a very observant little 

(Continued on page 595) 
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The Golden Birthday Fund 


EADERS of the Votta Review will 
R remember that in anticipation of 
the Volta Bureau’s fiftieth birthday 
a friend, grateful for its service, presented 
a check as an anniversary gift. Believing 
that others might like to express their ap- 
preciation and interest in the same way, 
she gave also a beautiful blue and gold 
Birthday Book in which their names might 
be recorded. 

The Book (it is quite impressive enough 
to be written with a capital B) occupies 
a little table all its own in the reception 
room at the Volta Bureau, but during the 
summer it travelled up to the Association 
Summer School at Columbia University 
and came back with a long list of names, 
not only of students, but of other Asso- 
ciation members and friends who were at- 
tending the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. If the Fund keeps 
on growing at the present rate, there will 
be a thrilling number of contributors en- 
rolled by the time the Golden Birthday 
Celebration is held in the summer of 
1940. All of the gifts are being kept in a 
special account, to be presented on that 
occasion. 

We are sharing with you the list of 
contributors to date, and should like to 
share also the messages that have come 
with the gifts—some from halfway around 


the world. There is room for only a few 
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fragments. From California: “I owe to 
the Volta Bureau much of the happiness 
that has come to me in the last fifteen 
years of my life.” From Nebraska: “I 
shall always remember what a good feel- 
ing it gave me when I found out there was 
a place like the Volta Bureau.” From 
India: ““May God increase day and night 
the utilities of the Votta Review, which 
is rendering the greatest services in cause 
of uplift to the deaf in the world.” From 
New York: “May the Volta Bureau con- 
tinue its great work for many years to 
come.” From D.'C.: “To the Volta Bureau, 
the light that guides me over the dark 
places on the Road of Silence.” From Mis- 
souri: “This small contribution is heavy 
with an appreciation that would gladly 
move the decimal point on my check sev- 
eral places to the right.” 

A gift from a fellow Washingtonian, 
Dr. Irving Fusfeld, Editor of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf, is particularly 
appreciated because it consists not only 
of cash and good wishes, but also that 
rare commodity, an idea. He says: “I am 
sending a Birthday remembrance in this 
way: The enclosed check is first to cover 
the renewal of my Association member- 
ship, and then to match the membership 
dues with a like sum. I hope others will 
match me.” Thank you, Dr. Fusfeld. So 
do we! 


GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 


The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 
The American Association—August 26, 1940 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 


Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 








VoLTA BuREAU, 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
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BIRTHDAY CONTRIBUTORS—-THROUGH SEPTEMBER TWENTIETH 


Marcia Lee Ackley 
Catharine D. Adams 
Melda E. Alber 
Sophia Alcorn 


Amplivox, Ltd. (England) 


Beda L. Anderson 
Susan B. Arnold 
Franz L. Ascher 
La Moyne Ascher 
Dorothy L. Bachman 
Mary F. Ballenger 
Josephine Bennett 
Elsie Bensing 
Elizabeth Benson 
Anne B. Berkeley 
Amelia E. Berry 
Louise Berry 


Mabel N. Blake (Canada) 


Margaret Bodycomb 
Alfred L. Brown 


Mrs. Florence A. Browne 


M. Ethel Bruce 
Martha E. Bruhn 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Caple 


Katharine Chrisman 
Jeannette J. Christmas 
Gay Clifton 

George E. Coleman 
Gladys M. Conner 
Louise E. Cornell 
Ella W. Crile 

John Yale Crouter 
Alice H. Damon 
Everett H. Davies 
Rachel Dawes Davies 
Charlotte E. Denison 


Marion A. Des Champs 


Katherine A. Donnelly 
Frank M. Driggs 
Evelina Dunbar 
Arthur H. Ehlert 
Leonard Elstad 
Grace D. Ely 
Elizabeth H. Eylers 
Minnie B. Fabregas 
Ralph W. Farrar 
Katherine R. Feeley 
John A. Ferrall 
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Name ____. 


Address 


Edith Fitzgerald 


Catherine Ford (Canada) 


T. C. Forrester 
Bertha M. Foss 
Ruth M. Fowler 
Helen Fox 

Mrs. Thomas F. Fox 
Merle E. Frampton 
Alice B. Francis 
Helen Gerst Francis 
Henrietta Francis 
Phyllis Freck 
Irving Fusfeld 
Helen F. Gardner 
Sara Dunn Gardner 
Marion W. Gare 
Elinor M. Goldfarb 
Anne Gordon 
Dorothy Graef 
June Grandia 
Mildred A. Groht 
Elbert A. Gruver 
Percival Hall 
Annie Halsall 
Elizabeth Hanzelick 
Hattie Harrell 
Harold Hays 

Lula Belle Highsmith 
Julia F. Hilditch 
Nora Hisey 
Albertine Hoeffler 
Sig Hoenig 

Evelyn Humphreys 
Ebba Olson Hunt 
J. Franklin Hunt 
Walter H. Huth 
Edmisten W. Iles 
Ruth M. Tles 

Irma Johnson 
Anne M. Jones 
Ralph W. Jones 
Anne L. Joyce 
Emma Kellogg 
Edith F. Kendall: 
Mildred Kennedy 
Margaret S. Kent 
Alice Knowles 
Dorothy E. Kohlman 





MESSAGE: 


Esther D. Krallman 

Bessie N. Leonard 

Lucie M. Lewin 

D. Ellis Lit 

Marie Lloyd 

Nellie V. MacDonald (Canada) 

A. C. Manning 

Musa Marbut 

Margaret McAyeal 

Clayton L. McLaughlin 

Arthur Meacham 

Ada R. Miller 

Anne Small Miller 

Arah Harriet Miller 

Lenna Bryant Miller 

Mabel F. Miller 

Marjorie B. Miller 

S. D. Mishra (India) 

Harriet Montague 

Monumental Printing Company 

Dorothy M. Morris 

Wilhelmina Mulfinger 

Anna Murphy 

Margaret Murphy 

Yawaragi Nagai (Japan) 

National Engraving Company 

Mrs. Louise Morgenstern 
Neuschutz 

Mary C. New 

Nell Nichol 

Marion B. Nickel 

Helen Northrup 

Louise Stuart Nowlin 


Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Numbers, Jr. 


Mary E. Numbers 
Mary I. O’Brien 
Clarence D. O’Connor 
N. Emelie Olson 
Livingston Patton 
Grace E. Peck 
Alvin E. Pope 
Mary B. Probyn 
Maggie Neel Proctor 
Josephine Quinn 
Edith H. Radcliffe 
Mary Frances Ragin 
Mrs. Carl E. Rankin 
(See page 589) 
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Laura Bridgman 


HE year 1937 marks several anni- 
| versaries for the Perkins Institution 

for the Blind; but the most impor- 
tant is associated with the fact that one 
hundred years ago, in October, 1937, 
Laura Bridgman came to the school as its 
first deaf-blind pupil. The story of her 
life and the gradual unfoldment of her 
mind and spirit under the wise direction 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe have been 
told again and again; but the present gen- 
eration, more familiar with Helen Keller 
and Tad Chapman, is apt to forget the ear- 
lier miracle. 

Miracle it was, although teachers of the 
blind and of the deaf, knowing the long, 
patient hours of work that are necessary 
before the light of language reaches the 
doubly imprisoned spirit, rather resent 
having the final achievement called “won- 
derful.” And Dr. Howe had to blaze his 
own trail throughout. No deaf-blind per- 
son had heretofore been taught to com- 
municate by the use of language. Many 
scientists of the time had flatly insisted 
that such a thing was impossible. Dr. 
Howe took it upon himself to prove them 
mistaken, and his success astounded the 
world. He was hailed as a “modern 
Prometheus,” and Laura was exclaimed 
over and written about as the psychologi- 
cal wonder of the age. 

There is no more fascinating reading 
than Dr. Howe’s own record of his work 
with Laura: the first slow, painstaking in- 
troduction to language by means of words 
in raised letters pasted on objects; the de- 
velopment of a vocabulary through writ- 
ing and finger spelling; the increase in 
mental perception; the steady spiritual 
growth. Dr. Howe’s theories of education 
were far in advance of his time, and in his 
accounts of Laura he sets them forth free- 
ly. Most interesting is the matter of her 
religious instruction. He was particular- 
ly anxious that this be left entirely in his 
hands, for he did not wish her to absorb 
crude notions that must afterwards be un- 


learned. Well meaning but unwise per- 
sons, who felt that Laura should be taught 
a definite creed, thwarted his efforts and 
filled her mind with ideas of damnation 
and the devil, and although subsequent 
wise teaching made her understand that 
religion was a thing of joy and peace 
rather than of fear, the whole matter re- 
mained a lasting grief to Dr. Howe. “Un- 
aided by any precedent for this case,” he 
wrote, “one can look only to the book of 
nature; and that seems to teach that we 
should prepare the soul for loving and 
worshipping God by developing its pow- 
ers, and making it acquainted with his 
wonderful and benevolent works, before 
we lay down rules of blind obedience.” 

Each year, when he made his report to 
the trustees of the Institution, he described 
Laura’s advancement, and the accumulated 
record offers much that any teacher of the 
present day could study to advantage. 

Dr. Howe, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity and of Harvard Medical School, was 
a man of keen insight and adventurous 
outlook. He went to Europe in the 1820's 
to fight in the Grecian war for indepen- 
dence, and served six years as a soldier 
before he returned to Massachusetts to es- 
tablish, in 1932, a school for the blind, 
managed along original lines. One 
method by which he prepared himself for 
the work was to bandage his own eyes and 
go thus about his father’s house for many 
days, so that he might learn what it was 
like to be blind. When, in 1837, he 
learned of a little girl in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, who was both blind and deaf, 
he immediately visited the family and of- 
fered to take her to Boston and teach her. 

Laura was then eight years old, and 
had already given evidence of strength of 
mind and character, for she could find her 
way about the house alone, could sew and 
knit, and could dress and undress herself 
and behave properly at the table. She 
had, however, no conception of language, 

(Continued on page 599) 
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Speech Reading in College* 


By AnNA M. BUNGER 


PEECH READING is going to col- 

lege. Is there a teacher among us 

who does not rejoice that this is 
true? When we recall that the first public 
school class in lip reading was organized 
only twenty-one years ago, it speaks well 
for both the subject and its pioneer teach- 
ers of the private schools that speech 
reading has found its place in three fields 
of college and university work: namely, 
rehabilitation, teacher training, and re- 
search. There are now accredited courses 
in speech reading for adults in the field 
of special education. There are laboratory 
classes for teachers in training for public 
school positions in special education. 
There are research courses given in con- 
nection with speech laboratories and 
speech clinics. The above work is offered 
regularly in six colleges and universities 
as follows: 


(1) Speech reading courses for deafened adults 
and teachers’ training course; both under the 
Department of Special Education, Michigan 
State Normal College. This work has been 
given throughout the academic year and in the 
summer session for the past eleven years. This 
was the first College to give full recognition 
to speech reading as a regular college subject. 

(2) Speech reading courses offered as a tu- 
torial subject under the Extension Department 
of the University of Toronto, the work being 
given in evening classes throughout the year. 
These classes have been largely attended for 
the past two years. 

(3) A course in methods of teaching lip 
reading, offered under the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped, Columbia University. 

(4) A course in methods of teaching lip 
reading offered under the Department of Special 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 

(5) Courses in Visual Hearing: the lecture, 
recitation, and laboratory method, developed in 





*An address delivered before the Lip Reading 
Section of the National Education Association, De 
troit, Mich., June 30, 1937. 


the Department of Speech, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, since 1930. 

(6) Speech reading courses and _ training 
courses for teachers and field-workers: a new 
research project in cooperation with the speech 
laboratory and speech clinic of the University 
of Michigan. This work, which was begun 
July 1, 1937, is to be a feature of the newly 
organized “Institute of Human Adjustment” in 
the field of graduate research. 

In addition to the work given through- 
out the school year, there are summer 
courses of increasing importance. A speech 
reading course and a method course for 
teachers are now permanent features of 
the summer session of the University of 
California at Los* Angeles. During the 
summer of 1937 Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity again offered both speech reading and 
methods courses. Syracuse University also 
offered a course in lip reading this sum- 
mer. I hope I have included in this 
group report every college where the sub- 
ject is recognized. 


Drill Grounds for Deafened Soldiers 


The above is only a brief summary of 
a long story. If I were a feature writer 
or a dramatist, the story could become a 
compelling book. The characters in the 
play would include college and university 
presidents, department heads, scientists, 
translators, technicians, legislators, philan- 
thropists, rehabilitation supervisors, lec- 
turers, editors, authors, otologists, nurses, 
social service workers, and of course, the 
teachers and students who have been the 
heart and core of the whole matter. There 
have been unique achievements in each of 
the three fields. Yet there has been unity 
of purpose. For the colleges and univer- 
sities, through these three mediums, are 
becoming the drill grounds for valiant 
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deafened soldiers preparing to fight the 
battle of life and win. Among the ranks 
are older soldiers who have come back to 
college for retraining. In other words, 
college is the logical and natural place to 
look for the development of a skill which 
will do more than anything else to nor- 
malize the deafened person’s contacts with 
the people of his world. 

The advantages and opportunities of 
studying speech reading in college are de- 
pendent not only on the fact that the sub- 
ject can be pursued in direct cooperation 
with departments of speech, psychology 
and physical education, but also on the 
outside activities and general living con- 
ditions the students on a college campus 
are obliged to accept. They cannot escape 
daily application of classroom instruction 
and practice as they meet dozens of other 
students in their rooming and boarding 
houses, in campus study and social cen- 
ters, in classrooms, libraries, museums, 
stores, auditoriums, the. gymnasium. The 
gymnasium offers a variety of activities 
which are enjoyable and beneficial wheth- 
er the student participates actively or is 
merely an onlooker. Some students will 
choose a sport to follow, others a rhythm 
class, others will watch for events like the 
college circus or the out-of-door May Day 
festivities. The auditorium gives the deaf- 
ened student special programs which do 
not require perfect hearing to be enjoyed 
—such as concerts with the color organ, 
interpretive dancing, and special lectures 
with colored slides and moving pictures 
of bird, animal, and plant life. There 
are special clubs and small groups for 
social events, hikes, or conversation over 
the tea-cups. The better choices from the 
current movies are always available in 
local theatres, some of which are equipped 
with audiphones. Lip reading students 
find that it is good practice to avail them- 
selves of library facilities. It is possible 
to defray expenses by securing part-time 
employment, thereby adding one more 
actual contact with life while studying 
speech reading. In Ypsilanti, we have had 
students who have come because they 
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could have this daily social contact with 
others as well as daily intensive study 
with routine practice. But whether or not 
the student realizes the practical nature 
of this advantage when he enrolls for 
speech reading, the length of the academic 
year is sufficient time to bring him to a 
full realization of his own responsibility 
in applying the general practice habits 
to his own individual needs. 


Students of All Ages 


Our people are either students of regu- 
lar college age or adults from all walks 
of life, to many of whom enrollment for 
speech reading is a back-to-college move- 
ment. To the former type of student, the 
speech reading classes are in many in- 
stances the deciding factor in determining 
whether there will be a college education. 
This is true not only of those who are 
extremely deafened, but also of those who, 
as seniors in high school or freshmen in 
college, have a mastoid or other illness 
which robs them of so much hearing that 
they wonder how they can ever finish col- 
lege. One sophomore girl in this year’s 
class came to us with the frank statement 
that she knew she could not have found 
courage to come back to school if we had 
not been on the campus. Mastoiditis had 
taken most of the hearing in one ear and 
had affected the other ear. She remarked, 
philosophically: “If I’m going to be hard 
of hearing all my life, I must get hold of 
speech reading as soon as | can.” Fortu- 
nately, she was almost a_ natural lip 
reader, but her contact with others to 
whom skill came more slowly brought 
home to her that her case is a compara- 
tively fortunate one. The help and in- 
spiration students derive from each other 
as they work and play together daily in 
their mutual need, are by no means the 
least of the lasting benefits they take away 
with them. 

We had only three boys this past year 
—all three good college material, but so 
different individually that it was both 
amusing and beautiful to watch them find 
ways to help each other and to develop 
such a genuine friendship that I think of 
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them as “The Three Musketeers.” Two are 
totally deaf from spinal meningitis, the 
other 55% deafened from birth. One 
will remain on the campus and major in 
chemical engineering, returning to our 
classroom for an hour a day for many 
terms to keep on improving in speech and 
speech reading. The second, a printer by 
trade, expects to return to the campus at 
intervals for an indefinite time. The 
third, who has 45% of hearing and has 
used it all his life, will enter Purdue next 
fall for a straight four years in physical 
education. At 19, standing six feet four, 
in perfect health, having played baseball 
and football in high school, and having 
been captain of his high school basketball 
team, it is natural that his ambitions 
should turn to athletics. He was a fairly 
good natural lip reader when he came, 
but almost totally unaware of habitual 
faulty pronunciation. Now he is a re- 
markable speech reader and is faithfully 
forming the right habits for improving 
his speech. He played on our freshman 
basketball team, and ran with the fresh- 
man track team. Lacking a high school 
geometry credit which is an entrance re- 
quirement at Purdue, he worked that off 
at our training high school. Attending 
all athletic events, he kept his eye on the 
coach as well as on the team. Burning 
with an ambition to become a coach, he 
sized himself up from the sidelines. And 
if he couldn’t become a coach, what could 
he become? He consulted the department 
of vocational guidance. They did not dis- 
courage his first choice, but offered busi- 
ness administration as a second choice. 
He has decided that this is a good pos- 
sibility. Meanwhile, he has developed 
increasing self-confidence of the right sort. 
He will enter Purdue with a good knowl- 
edge of what will be expected of him in 
college. He will sign up for the career of 
his choice, but with a consideration of 
what the alternative may be. How many 
college freshmen without handicaps are as 
well prepared to make a success of college 
and of life? And what percentage of his 
future success will he be able to trace to 
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his year of studying speech reading on a 
friendly campus? 


The Rehabilitation Classes 


Among the older students there are 
equally thrilling cases. The eager cour- 
age of the younger students and the good 
sportsmanship of the older ones always 
foster a fine family spirit. A success for 
one is a success for all. The professions 
are well represented in our rehabilitation 
classes. The campus advantages are en- 
thusiastically realized by these older stu- 
dents. A middle-aged dietitian with a 
passion for flowers signs up for a botany 
course and, as a sideline hobby, studies 
flower arrangement with a view toward 
beautifying tables and trays for her pa- 
tients. A graduate nurse, on leave from 
her hospital, enrolls for sight-saving as a 
related interest which will teach her how 
to provide greater comfort for those in 
her care. The ex-teacher with a talent 
for writing enrolls in journalism. Many 
with latent artistic ability take a course 
or two in industrial art. Speech reading 
power grows more rapidly if one’s con- 
tacts come in connection with something 
in which one is especially interested. It 
would require too much space to discuss 
all of the possibilities for practice the 
college campus offers. The general habits 
of alert observation, the quick note-taking 
in the more advanced class, the improve- 
ment in memory (because note-taking is 
hard), all contribute to make the study 
of speech reading as a regular college 
subject a progressive, educative process, 
the results of which show favorably in the 
pursuit of other subjects. 


Teacher Training Classes 


The advantages in the field of teacher 
training are equally numerous, and stand- 
ards for teachers’ certificates in the field 
of the hard-of-hearing are high. In 
Michigan, the special certificate is granted 
in connection with either a life certificate 
or a degree, and the special training in- 
cludes observation of classes of adults 
and children, practice teaching of both 
adults and children, methods courses giv- 








ing a working knowledge of all of the 
methods used for the teaching of speech 
reading in the United States, special em- 
phasis on and study of the method in 
which the practice teaching is done, and 
a survey paper on the work of the Volta 
Bureau and the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. The teachers in train- 
ing make written reports of visits to a 
league for the hard of hearing, a school 
for the deaf and a public school class for 
hard-of-hearing children. Student teach- 
ers who have normal hearing take courses 
in methods of teaching the deaf, and do 
practice teaching in that field. 

Other required courses are phonetics, 
public speaking, and anatomy of the ear. 
The near future must add still more re- 
quired courses to the training depart- 
ments. The prospective teacher should 
receive instruction in audiometric testing, 
in the techniques of using hearing aids, 
and in the after care of patients recover- 
ing from scarlet fever, spinal meningitis, 
mastoiditis, and other diseases which cause 


deafness. The superintendents employing 
teachers for the deaf and hard-of-hearing 


look to the normal college to provide 
teachers who have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the field and an enthusiasm for 
the method of their choice in the instruc- 
tion in speech reading. The greatest con- 
tribution toward the future of the work 
for hard of hearing and deaf children 
lies in the adequate training of teachers. 
And since speech reading is inseparably 
bound up with everything in the child’s 
life, the college training department is 
the ideal place to develop new methods 
and new techniques. 


The Research Department 


The work of one field contributes to 
the work of another field. Perhaps the 
research department will find out whether 
deafness is really increasing in this coun- 
try, or whether increasing publicity and 
improved testing are merely revealing 
more deafness. Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when the audiometer test will 
be required of every incoming Freshman, 
as it is at Ohio State University. Their 


: field of snow. 
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follow-up program for students showing 
different degrees of hearing loss is out. 
standingly systematic, and embraces diag. 
nosis, consultation, guidance, and remedial 
work in voice, speech, and hearing, as well 
as the courses in visual hearing. 

Just here I am reminded of a charming 
little story told at our Mid-year Confer. 
ence on Special Education last January 
by Dr. Elise Martens, Senior Specialis: 
in Education of Exceptional Children, of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Martens said that 
one day after a particularly beautiful and 
heavy snowfall, she went for a walk in 
the park. Crossing an open space, she 
noticed a rosy cheeked little boy plowing 
his way through the snow and _ looking 
back over his shoulder to see the tracks 
he was making. She stopped to watch 
him. He saw her, waved a cheery greet- 
ing, and called out: “Do you like my 
tracks?” She said that she did like his 
tracks very much indeed. He _ thanked 
her with a smile and said: “I'll make 
some more for you!” Applying this little 
story to the subject of Speech Reading in 
College, we may say that the tracks it has 
been making for eleven years are forming 
a definite pattern, similar to that in the 
snow game we used to call “Fox and 
Geese.” I’m sure you remember it. We 
described a large circular track in a clean 
We halved and quartered 
the enclosure by straight paths. We made 
as many other paths from the center to 
the circumference as the size of the circle 
would permit for comfortable running. 
The center of the circle was “Home” for 
the players. No player must be caught 
on any of the paths. It was an exciting 
game. 

It seems to me that the players in the 
college game are increasing in both num- 
bers and enthusiasm. The college speech 
reading class, as the center of the circle, 
is being approached by many paths. There 
is room for many more, for the field is 
large. State legislatures can do _ theif 
part by increasing the appropriations for 


(Continued on page 601) 
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Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 
lil GERMANY 
By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


IKE everyone else in present-day Ger- 
| many, the hard of hearing are now 
carrying on their work against the 
background of politics. At the time of 
my visit in July and August of 1936, 
which is a slack period for the leagues, 
the federated organization was conducted 
to a certain extent upon military lines. I 
found among the leaders that indomitable 
spirit which is characteristic of the Ger- 
man race. Without thought of self, they 
were battling steadily toward achievement 
of their hopes, forging slowly nearer to 
fulfilment. 

Apparently insuperable difficulties were, 
however, raised by the Great World War 
and the political events immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and have retarded, until 
recently, the progress of the leagues. The 
drain upon the country’s man-power dur- 
ing the war, the death in 1917 of Frau- 
lein Margaret von Witzeleben, beloved 
founder of the Berlin league and of the 
hard of hearing movement throughout the 
world, the depreciation of the mark, the 
inevitable disorganization caused by the 
change of government—all these things 
combined to fight against the development 
of the leagues. Now that the change- 
over to the Nazi regime is complete, how- 
ever, there has been marked advance, 
which is materially aided by the large 
grants made by the State. 

The number of hard of hearing through- 
out Germany is estimated to be 300,000, 
but of these only 6,000 are organized. 
They belong to 83 groups, including 32 
State groups, each with a leader who may 
also be the leader of a local group. All 
groups are bound into a Federation which 
has headquarters at Berlin and is at pres- 
ent under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Prof. Dr. Suckow. Instructions from Fed- 
eration headquarters are issued to each of 
the 32 State group leaders and forwarded 


through them to the local branches. Rep- 
resentation, from the branches to head- 
quarters, passes through the same _ inter- 
mediates, the State group leaders. 


Employment the First Consideration 


The objects of the Federation are mani- 
fold, but principally it attempts to provide 
occupation for the hard of hearing. Its 
activities include also the provision of 
lip-reading classes, the demonstration of 
hearing aids and the encouragement of 
manufacturers to make cheaper and better 
products. Attempts have been made to 
stamp out quackery, and advice on the 
best aids is given by experts. In every 
way possible, the leagues in Germany set 
themselves to oppose ridicule of the hard 
of hearing, and to promulgate the fact 
that deafness does not detract from a per- 
son’s value to the community. 

In their efforts to find employment for 
the hard of hearing, officers of the Fed- 
eration come into contact with a serious 
difficulty. Under Government regulation, 
every firm which employs 20 workers or 
more is compelled to give 2 per cent of 
permanent positions to men who have 
been crippled by the war. Unfortunately, 
all handicapped men are not yet placed, 
and many of the hard of hearing, who are 
not considered as handicapped, have had 
to wait. Tiey are listed as handicapped 
only when they have been proved 50 per 
cent incapable of work. 

Dr. Suckow and his colleagues have 
tried repeatedly to alter this ruling. He 
himself, in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Work, approached officers responsible 
for the distribution of work, and in two 
cases persuaded them to give the hard of 
hearing the same chances of work as the 
blind, listed “handicapped,” but still the 
law remains unaltered, although the Fed- 
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eration is hopeful that the regulations will 
soon be revised. 

One avenue of employment that has 
opened up recently for the hard of hear- 
ing in Berlin is that of sewing for the 
army. I visited the sewing room in the 
building of the Berlin league, where this 
work is carried out. Around the walls 
were great bolts of material, just as one 
sees in a tailor’s workroom, and a woman 
was preparing the cloth for the seamsters. 
Fifty men and women are employed in 
Berlin, paid at piece rate, and the league 
is anxious to establish more branches for 
this kind of occupation. 

In a recent article about Christmas 
celebrations in a school for the hard of 
hearing, Dr. Suckow aptly expressed the 
educational ideals of the German Federa- 
tion. “It is one of the most important 
objects of the Reichsbund (League for the 
Hard of Hearing) to assist the hard of 
hearing to become complete members of 
society, so that, in spite of their deafness, 
they may be enabled to take their own 
special place in life,” he said. “The later 
in life an individual becomes hard of 
hearing, the more difficult it is for him to 
overcome the obstacles which occur in 
his work, owing to his deafness. If chil- 
dren who are hard of hearing are prop- 
erly trained and taught they should be 
able to do good work in every vocation— 
except of course those which their deaf- 
ness puts out of the question—and become 
useful members of society.” 


Leaders Advocate Separate Schools 


Nevertheless, although the leaders of 
the movement in Germany are keenly alive 
to the necessity of establishing special 
schools for the hard of hearing, apart 
altogether from schools for the deaf, they 
have still to convince the majority of the 
people. At present there are 70 Institutes 
for the Deaf and only 17 Schools for 
the Hard of Hearing; yet there are natu- 
rally many more children in the second 
class. The trouble is partly lack of under- 
standing from the public, partly shortage 
of teachers. 
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Dr. Suckow is constantly pleading with 
the Government to give the hard of hear. 
ing a fair deal by segregating them in 
their own schools. In February of 1936, 
the Federation made an appeal to the 
Prussian Minister of Science, Education 
and Public Instruction, for a_ statutory 
regulation of education for children who 
are hard of hearing. The request was 
three-fold: that it be made compulsory 
for all children who are deaf or hard of 
hearing to attend the special schools pro- 
vided for them; that in all the public 
schools the children shall undergo an ear- 
test to discover which are hard of hearing; 
that the schools for the deaf and dumb, 
schools for the hard of hearing and public 
schools be demarcated. If the request is 
granted, it will be a great forward stev. 

It is an interesting point that in Ger- 
many the teachers of lip-reading all have 
normal hearing, whereas the American 
leagues prefer to have hard of hearing 
people to teach the adult hard of hearing 
students. Dr. Suckow’s argument, how- 
ever, is that the pitch of the voices must 
be corrected in the hard of hearing, and 
this, in his opinion, can be done only by 
a person with normal auditory powers. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Suckow himself says 
that other countries are ahead of Germany 
in the teaching of lip reading. Switzer- 
land particularly, is looked upon as an 
example to follow. It is realized that lip- 
reading is one of the primary means by 
which the hard of hearing can have nor- 
mal intercourse with their fellows; and 
the German Federation has done all it 
could to further classes of instruction, yet 
28 of the local branches do not teach 
lip-reading. The Minister of Labour has 
made grants to assist the work, and teach- 
ers have given their services free or for 
only nominal payment. 

On the whole, good results have been 
obtained, but Dr. Suckow believes that 
the whole system needs revising. One 
of the most prominent of German otol- 
ogists, Dr. Wengert, has suggested im- 
provements which the Federation is now 
fighting to bring into effect. The aims 
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are to classify pupils and place them in 
classes according to their capacity; to 
make lip-reading classes a permanent in- 
stitution; to train a number of additional 
teachers; to adopt a common method of 
teaching. 

In stamping out quackery, the German 
League has not conducted any campaign 
as thorough as that carried out so success- 
fully in Holland, but legal proceedings 
have been taken against at least one firm. 
Agents in Berlin have to pay a certain 
sum for the Federation’s recommendation 
of their aids. 


Demonstrations of Hearing Aids 


Unfortunately, of the 83 branches, very 
few support sections to deal with advice 
on hearing aids. Hard of hearing women, 
working voluntarily, demonstrate with 
exemplary patience, showing every type of 
equipment. And the Federation is trying 
to encourage more branches to give this 
service to members; also it would like to 
see greater progress in the manufacture of 
aids. 

As in Austria, Switzerland and _ the 
Scandinavian countries, the hard of hear- 
ing in Germany are advised to wear dis- 
tinctive yellow arm bands with triple black 
spots. Children and totally deafened peo- 
ple do carry these bands, but the adult 
hard of hearing are rather reluctant. Large 
numbers, however, wear the less conspicu- 
ous badge or brooch—yellow background 
with the triple black spots. 

Two of the most flourishing leagues in 
Germany at the present time are in Ber- 
lin and Dresden. The Berlin League, 
founded in 1901 by Fraulein Margaret 
von Witzleben, is of course the pioneer 
league in the world. It now has a mem- 
bership of 1,000 people, one-sixth of the 
total organized number in Germany, and 
although it was hard hit by the aftermath 
of war and depression, is now making 
speedy recovery. In the year 1935-36, 
370 new members were enrolled, a heart- 
ening increase. 

It is noteworthy that the Berlin League 
was originally formed to provide religious 
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service for those handicapped by impaired 
hearing, and to this day services of differ- 
ent denominations are held at least once 
a month. Lectures are also given fre- 
quently, as they are in other leagues in 
the country, and the halls are fitted with 
group hearing apparatus. The set in the 
Berlin lecture room has 320 headpieces. 


Dresden League Active 


Another very active league, apparently 
little affected by national and world 
events of recent years, is that at Dresden, 
which celebrated its silver jubilee in 1936. 
With a membership of 370, the Dresden 
League has an extraordinarily wide range 
of activities, particularly on the social 
side. It is fortunate in its quarters, a 
delightful home in a good residential part 
of the city, set in a charming garden. 
The house is very picturesque, its walls 
covered with Virginia creeper and the 
balcony and windows outlined with boxes 
of petunias, gay with bloom when I visited 
the city. 

Inside, there is a pleasant, home-like 
atmosphere to which the tastefully chosen 
furniture and pictures contribute their 
share. The library contains 800 books. 
There are two large rooms for entertain- 
ing, a dining room and two smaller rooms 
for card players. Members form strong 
friendships at the frequent home evenings, 
and special gatherings are arranged for 
men, for elderly people, for the Hitler 
Youth movement, and a unique feature for 
the totally deafened who cannot benefit 
from group hearing aids. Lantern lec- 
tures and dancing are very popular, and 
a sporting club organizes outdoor gather- 
ings, hiking trips and summer trips to the 
outlying villages. There is also a botany 
circle. Instruction is given in lip-reading, 
and girls are taught millinery and arts 
and crafts. Dresden has one of the best 
schools for the hard of hearing in Ger- 
many. 

Taken all in all, the work done for the 
hard of hearing throughout Germany is 
considerable, and the dauntless temper of 


(Continued on page 598) 
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Objective Scoring in Tests of 
Visual Hearing’ 


By Marie K. Mason, M.A. 


EACHERS the world over find it 
necessary to determine the progress 


made by their students in visual 
comprehension of the spoken thought of 
others. The student himself is interested 
in an estimate of his progress, and in a 
comparison of his ability with that of 
others. Accordingly, tests are given, pa- 
pers graded and results recorded. Methods 
of scoring papers differ widely. Usually 
the teacher’s subjective judgment of the 
student’s ability forms the basis of the 
scoring. We hear the teacher of children 
say, for example: “Tommy is a very good 
lip reader, but he never does well on a 
test.” Or the teacher of adults: “Mrs. B. 
understands everything I say to her in 
conversation, but she always gets confused 
in a test.” 

Discussion of this point alone would 
make subject matter for a number of stud- 
ies. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
ascertain the reason for Tommy’s failure 
to do well on a test, but rather to outline 
means whereby we can determine whether 
or not Tommy is the perfect lip reader his 
teacher says he is, and whether or not 
Mrs. B.’s apparently quick comprehension 
in ordinary conversation might not be a 
mistaken impression of her teacher and 
others, occasioned by Mrs. B.’s interested 
and alert facial expression. 

Before this can be done, however, one 
other point should be considered. We 
hear teachers say in criticism of class 
demonstrations or lip reading tourna- 
ments, “The important thing is to make 
good lip readers, not to arouse or encour- 
age competition.” This leads to the ques- 
tion: “Do we need tests of visual hearing 
comprehension?” 


*NoTE: This article is based on a paper read be- 
fore the teachers’ session in the Central Zone Con- 
ference of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, June, 
1937. 


Need of Tests 


Let us attempt to answer this question 
by a consideration of the individual for 
whom such test is intended. The person 
with impaired hearing is a handicapped 
individual. His hearing loss impedes him 
in the race of life, much the same as does 
the sprained ankle of the runner in an 
athletic race. The ability to communicate 
with others in the social and economic 
worlds by a visual understanding of 
speech, provides the deafened person with 
one means of compensation for that handi- 
cap. The degree to which this ability is 
developed further determines the _indi- 
vidual’s status in the social and economic 
order of things. 

Measurement of this ability, then, be- 
comes immediately imperative. All human 
beings are subject to measurements of all 
kinds. All of life’s activities are mea- 
sured in some way. Life itself is a mea- 
sured span, from the first breath of the 
new-born babe to the last tired sigh of the 
departing soul. Birth is immediately pre- 
ceded by a measured period of time; and 


death is succeeded by the measured tread 


of the funeral cortége. We undergo mea- 
surements of weight, height, girth and the 
like. Our economic life is measured in 
terms of money values; that of the intel- 
lect in terms of the I.Q. (intelligence quo- 
tient) and the percentile. Our physical 
ills are subjected to measured prescrip- 
tion and periodic treatment. Our ethical 
and social status is reckoned by our lack 
of, or ability to conform to, accepted 
measures of behavior. Our days are gov- 
erned by divisions of time for work, for 
play, for rest. 

The person with hearing inacuity must 
live in this measured world of hearing in- 
dividuals. His aptitudes, skills, etc., must 
therefore likewise undergo the same test 
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of measurement. Since his communica- 
tion with others depends largely upon his 
visual interpretation of what is said, his 
efliciency of interpretation must be mea- 
sured. The need for tests of visual speech 
comprehension therefore is obvious. 


Test Standards 


By what standards of measurement shall 
the individual’s ability to understand 
visually the spoken thoughts of others be 
judged? Certainly the subjective methods 
to which we have so long been accus- 
tomed, are not accurate means of such 
measurement. Fortunately, the psycho- 
logical and educational fields offer testing 
patterns to which our scoring methods 
might judiciously conform. 

We measure a thing when we express 
it quantitatively; that is, when we speak 
Again, a 
quantitative analysis means exactly “how 
much,” not what is assumed to be “how 
much.” Such exact statement of visual 
hearing ability is badly needed. 


The Objective Test 


An objective measurement of visual 
hearing comprehension says exactly “how 
much” an individual understands, no mat- 
ter how often the test is given, or by whom 
it is scored; it tells also how one con- 
testant rates in comparison with each one 
taking the test. If we are to arrive at 
any accurate estimate of a particular in- 
dividual’s progress, if we are to make 
critical evaluation of one person’s ability 
compared with that of another, if we are 
honestly to proclaim a champion of a lip 
reading tournament, we must adopt strict- 
ly objective methods of obtaining the re- 
sults of such tests of comprehension. 
Wherever the subjective opinion of the 
scorer enters in, the results are certain to 
disclose indications of vacillation in judg- 
ment on test items. This will be evidenced 
in the comparison of two or more contes- 
tants’ scores, or in different parts of the 
same individual’s score. Where two, three 
or more scorers or judges have a hand in 
grading a given test, there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion manifested. 


of it in terms of “how much.” 


While it is true, as has been frequently 
said of our national lip reading tourna- 
ments and other public demonstrations, 
that only one contestant can win, and that 
good sportsmanship demands of the other 
contestants the acceptance of the judges’ 
decision in the spirit of the game, never- 
theless frequent misapprehensions have 
arisen in the minds of the remaining con- 
testants, observers, and often the judges 
themselves as to just which one of two 
contestants closely paralleling each other 
in efficient performance was the real win- 
ner. It is easy to be a good loser, if 
losing can be accepted with the knowledge 
that not doubt, nor confusion, nor incon- 
sistency can possibly enter into the scor- 
ing. True objective scoring eliminates 
these possibilities. 

Since the author has had to meet this 
problem in grading papers of her classes 
of university students* and since her ex- 
periences may in at least a small way con- 
tribute, with those of others, to the evolu- 
tion of some scientific form of test mea- 
surement, she offers here some opinions 
and suggestions on this subject. 


Material for Testing 


Periodic tests of a student’s visual hear- 
ing comprehension should form part of 
every efficient teacher’s program of in- 
struction. They stimulate student interest, 
indicate progress or retardation, and pro- 
mote more successful teaching. 

Test material should be so constructed 
as to have for its purpose the following 
objectives: 

1. Comprehensiveness in Scope 

A test confined to a sampling of one 
narrow phase of a subject is not a good 
test. A test requiring several types of re- 
sponses, as for example verbatim sentence 
repetition, data to be supplied from de- 
scription, synthetic reproduction, etc., is a 
more composite picturization of the con- 


*Classes in Visual Hearing for students with hear- 
ing inmacuity, also teachers, nurses, doctors, social 
workers, and others interested in speech, hearing and 
the education of the deaf. These classes have been 
conducted by the author, since 1930, in the Speech 
Department of Ohio State University under the di- 
rection of G. Oscar Russell, Ph.D., Director of Pho- 
netics Laboratories and Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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testant’s visual comprehension of speech. 
2. Elimination of Homophenes 

Unless there is a specific intention of de- 
termining the student’s recognition of 
homophenous words, test sentences or oth- 
er material may be so constructed as to 
prevent the possibility of such substitu- 
tions. For words having a visual appear- 
ance similar to the test word spoken may 
otherwise be recorded by a contestant and 
should therefore receive some credit. This 
necessitates either the construction of an 
elaborate scoring scale providing lists of 
such substitutes, or the intrusion of the 
scorer’s subjective judgment. A more ex- 
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According to the “all right” or “all’ 


te) 


wrong” rule, all three contestants scored 
zero. Obviously there is a wide varia. 
tion in visual comprehension ability be- 
tween the first contestant’s response and 
that of the third. A test scored by this 
method is neither an accurate comparison 
of the ability of those contestants, nor an 
honest representation of each contestant’s 
response to the test. In order to present a 
true picture of each contestant’s visual 
comprehension as well as make accuracy 
and ease of scoring possible, the contes- 
tants’ responses might have been graded 
thus: 














n ‘ame ee ere l = 1 Total 
Abraham studied | law in when he | a boy 7 pts. 
Lincoln | Ilinois was young 














act method of scoring may be achieved by 

the elimination of this factor. 

3. Abolishment of the rule “all right” or 
“all wrong” 

This point seems to be the basis for 
considerable discussion and disagreement. 
It is the author’s opinion that such rule 
has been made merely for the purpose of 
rendering scoring easy, with little thought 
as to its advisability, accuracy or justice. 
For example, let us choose a sentence 
spoken by one of the test readers at a re- 
cent Zone Conference of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. The sen- 


tence read: “Abraham Lincoln studied law | 


in Illinois when he was a young boy,” a 
logical, well constructed and _ informa- 
tional sentence. Let us suppose that the 
responses of the three contestants were as 
follows: 

First contestant: 

Abraham Lincoln (did something) in 
Illinois when he was a young boy. 
Second contestant: 

. . somebody studied law.... 
Third contestant: 
Missed the entire sentence. 


The corresponding scores of the three 
contestants would then have been as fol- 
lows: . 

First contestant—5 points 

Second contestant—2 points 

Third contestant—O points 
4. To Test accuracy and precision of stu- 

dent performance. 

A test carefully planned, judiciously 
executed and accurately scored gives a 
true estimate of a student’s visual compre- 
hension of spoken thought. It presents a 
comparison of the ability of one student 
with that of others. It should arrive at 
this estimate by a concrete scale of 
measurement. 

5. Ease, speed and accuracy of scoring. 

A scoring scale in which each idea pre- 
sented in the test is evaluated (as in the 
above example) is a more scientific mean* 
of determining the true status of a stu 
dent’s performance. If a scoring sheet is 
prepared in such a way that the scorer has 
merely to check each item as the student’s 
response is made, an oral or a written test 
may be easily, quickly and accurately 
scored, thus: 
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Number | Lincoln Illinois was young points, 7 
1 x x x x x 5 
2 x x 2 
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6. Papers may be scored by anyone. 

In a scientifically prepared test, there is 
no need of specially trained scorers. An 
inexperienced person of normal hearing 
may accurately score an oral test, while a 
written test may be scored by anyone who 
can read. 

7. Scoring should be automatic. 

That is, the scorer should be required 
merely to check test items as responded to 
by the contestants. No exercise of his own 
judgment should be made necessary—thus 
achieving a purely objective form of test- 
ing results. Where the subjective impres- 
sion of the scorer is sought, errors of 
judgment, memory and value enter in. 
Sometimes even unconscious prejudice 
plays its part in the determination of final 
results. 
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As a concrete example let us consider 
the material in the author’s Visual Hear- 
ing Demonstration given on Qhio State 
University Campus, on May 26, 1937. Be- 
cause of the number of contestants (8— 
winners in a previous elimination contest) , 
time permitted the inclusion of but three 
different test phases spoken, respectively, 
by three speakers. The test material was 
necessarily simple, selected to meet the 
achievement level of students having but 
two or less than two complete quarters of 
instruction, or the equivalent of approxi- 
mately fifteen weeks. The actual test ma- 
terial is here given in skeleton form, only 
one sample of each part of the test being 
included. Three judges served as scorers, 
each being provided with a scoring key 
as follows: 


Visual Hearing Contest 
Scoring Key 
Part I 


Five dissociated sentences will be given by the first speaker. 


repeat each sentence verbatim. 


Contestants will be asked to 






































Sentences (Total number of possible points for all five sentences = 30) 
Sentence 4 (Sample sentence selected from the five sentences in Part I of the test. All five 
were scored in the same manner.) 
The University chimes float across the Campus from Orten Hall. 
Scoring: One point credit for each idea expressed in each contestant’s response. Scorer will 
please check as response is made. 
a l 
Contest- 1 l | l ] l l Total | 
ant The chimes float the from Orton possible 
Number University across Campus Hall points, 6 
: = 
: | 
| 3. ete. 
Part II 
Famous Persons (Total number of possible points for all 5 persons described = 37 points.) 
Description of 5 famous men and women will be given by the second speaker. The con- 


lestants are asked to give: 
a. The name of the person described. 


b. As many details of the description as possible. 
Person No. 2 (Selected from the 5 persons describe 1 in Part II of the Test.) 
This man is a famous athlete who formerly attended Ohio State University. ‘In 1936 he made 























the United States Olympic Team. He was the first participant to win in three events. Who is 
this man? 
Scoring: 3 points for the name. 1 point for each detail. Scorer will please check as response is 
made. 
Contest- 3 1 l 1 u ] Total 
ant Jesse famous attended in made first par- possible 
Number Owens athlete S35 1936 | Olympic ticipant to score, 8 
Team _win 3 events 
2 
3. ete. 
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Part III 
A story will be told by the third speaker. The contestant will re-tell the story. 
The Story 

All of the first grade pupils of a public school were very much excited over a new motion 
picture of Shirley Temple. The teacher asked seven-year-old Dorothy if she was going to see the 
picture. 

“No, I ain’t going,” Dorothy replied. 

The teacher wished to correct Dorothy’s grammar, so she said, 

“Dorothy, it is bad grammar to say: ‘I ain't going.” You must say ‘I am not going.” When 
we use good grammar we say, ‘I! am not going, she is not going, they are not going.” Now, Doro- 
thy, can you say all that?” 

Dorothy smiled brightly and nodded her head. 

“Yes, ma’am. They ain’t nobody going.” 

Scoring Key for Story 
Scoring: 30 possible points—the point of the story scores 3 points, each detail or idea, 1 point. 
Verbatim repetition is not required. The details told in the contestant’s own words 

score 1 point each so long as the idea is expressed. 


i = CONTESTANTS 








































































































No Ideas 5 ak ne oh ] 2 3 4 A 6 <_t 
| tina 
“2 | public school ' 

3. | very much excited 

} over new motion picture 

5 of Shirley Temple _ - | 
6 the teacher 7 | 

7 “asked 
8 | seven-year-old 

y Dorothy 

10 if she was going to see the picture | 
1] “No, I ain’t going” 

12 Dorothy replied | | | | 
i3 teacher | | 
14 wished to correct | 

15 Dorothy’s grammar | 
16 so she said: ] | 
17 “It is bad grammar | 
18 to say ‘I ain’t going’ | | 
19 When we use good grammar we say, | | | | 
20 I am not going, | 
21 She is not going, | Nl 
22 They are not going. : | | | 
23 Dorothy, can you say all that?” | | | | 
24 Dorothy smiled | 
25 brightly | | 
26 nodded her head | | | | 
27 “Yes, ma’am” | | | | | | 





28* { | “They ain’t nobody 
29 {| going.” | 
30 | | | | 
‘Yotal points, each contestant | 

*3 Points. 











Total Scores for All Contestants 
Note: The scorer will record the number of points for all three parts of the test, for each con- 
testant. 





Contestant Part Part Part Total for all 3 
I II Ill Parts of Test 


Number 


1 
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The material used in this Visual Hear- 
ing Demonstration conforms to the sug- 
gested objectives presented above. It is 
comprehensive in scope, covering three 
specific test phases, verbatim sentence rep- 
etition, description requiring supplied 
data, and synthetic reproduction. It is 
relatively free from the possibility of ho- 
mophenous substitution. It does not em- 
ploy the “all right” or “all wrong” rule 
in scoring. The scoring as pictured above 
can be accomplished with ease, speed and 
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accuracy, by untrained scorers. The re- 
sults thus obtained are indicative of the 
true status of an individual student’s ac- 
complishment, and are an exact compari- 
son of this accomplishment with that of 
other contestants. Lastly, it is objective, 
thus eliminating the possibility of vacilla- 
tions of judgment frequently apparent in 
scores in which the subjective opinion of 
the scorer has been solicited. 

As seen from the above scoring samples, 


(Continued on page 593) 





Assume the Sporting Attitude 


By Vera HALu 


AMES were invented to give peo- 
ple something to do when there is 
nothing to do. Sometimes games 

are called sports. Sometimes the players 
are sports, and whenever two or more 
human beings start a game, the result is 
always a sporting proposition. 

The highest compliment you can give a 
man is to tell him he is a good sport. A 
good sport can enjoy a game when the 
odds are against him, and still keep his 
respect for the other players. Frequently, 
he learns to turn defeat into glorious 
victory. 

Hezekiah Bean was a good sport. He 
lived in a pretty white cottage near a 
large estate. A group of city people pur- 
chased the estate and converted it into a 
Kountry Klub with golf greens that came 
right up to Hezekiah’s back yard. Golf 
balls crashed through his kitchen windows 
nearly every day. 

Did Hezekiah lose his temper, rave at 
the careless players, and demand the price 
of window glass? He did not. He saved 
the golf balls until he had a fine collec- 
tion. Then he put heavy wire screens 
over his windows, bought some clubs, and 
went out to learn golf. Before long, he 
was teaching those city folks how to play 
and charging so much a lesson. They 


paid for the window panes without know- 
ing it. 

A poor sport is a loser who blames 
everyone except himself for his failures. 
He is like the man who went fishing with 
a baitless hook, and complained because 
the fish were not biting. 

In the various games of life, players 
with normal hearing consider deafened 
people poor sports because they do not 
“take it on the chin.” Frequently, the 
deafened player uses his chin in the wrong 
way by jawing the others if they do not 
speak clearly. On the other hand, deaf- 
ened folks say that “Goodie Two Ears” 
are poor sports and take unfair advantage 
of One Ear’s misfortune. They mumble 
something and expect the hard of hearing 
person to do a Sherlock Holmes stunt, 
solve the mystery, and find the hidden 
meaning in a mouthful of pied syllables. 
Normally hearing people usually play 
their games by ear, a difficult procedure 
for the deafened, and worse still, they 
have been known to get on their ears 
when a hard of hearing player made a 
mistake. 

It is hard for a deafened player to fol- 
low the statutes of limitations popularly 
known as the “rules of the game.” The 
hard of hearing fraternity have a tech- 
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nique all their own; therefore, it has be- 
come necessary to revise the aforesaid 
rules in order that half-hearing folks and 
whole-hearing folks may play together 
without becoming fractious. 

The following illustrations show the 
urgent need for team-work by deafened 
players and normally hearing players, so 
that each contestant may have a part in 
winning the finest game of all—Success. 

All games are divided into two groups, 
Class I and Class II. 

Class I is called the closed mouth group. 
People play these games with their tongues 
in their cheeks, although their jaws sag 
downward when they are losing, and their 
lips move forward, rounded like the letter 
O, when they are winning the contest. 
Games in this division require neither 
vocal accompaniment nor musical nor un- 
musical sounds of any kind. Deafened 
players often prefer them in spite of the 
fact that many of them are played in soli- 
tary confinement, and are decidedly anti- 
social. Examples: solitaire; stamp col- 
lecting; amateur carpentry. 

Class II is the open mouth group. This 
is the larger class, and it contains many 
sub-divisions, such as gossiping, shouting, 
cheering, and jeering contests. At times, 
all games are erroneously placed in Class 
II, because the contestants frequently open 
their mouths and emit queer sounds dur- 
ing the progress of an exciting play. 

Class I 
Hide and Go Seek 

This game may be played by two or 
more persons. The leader is ashamed of 
his hearing defect, and tries to hide in the 
most unlikely spot he can find. He has 
become tired of the struggle to appear 
normal. He shuns his companions, runs 
away from the light, and cowers in a dark 
dungeon in the gloomy castle of Giant 
Despair. 

The other players seek until they have 
found him. Then they hurry him off to 
the goal, the sunlit manor of the fairy 
god-mother of the Hard of Hearing, Ada 
Hearing, and her daughter, Twolip Read- 
ing. The game is won when the leader is 
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ready and willing to go out into the world 
and seek for other victims of Giant 
Despair. 
Class II 

Deafened Man’s Bluff 

In this game, the leader is also hard of 
hearing, but he doesn’t hide. Oh, no, 
quite the contrary, he comes right out 
into the open and enters the oral contest 
with the other players. He watches them 
closely, laughs when they laugh, frowns 
when they frown, and scatters an occa- 
sional yes or no through the conversation, 

He keeps his place until a player be. 
comes impatient and calls his bluff. He 
deceives no one except himself. 
Football 

This game requires two squads, consist- 
ing of a group of strangers and a hard of 
hearing person accompanied by several 
friends. The deafened player seizes the 
ball of conversation and dashes for the 
goal. He must hang on tightly; if the 
strangers discover that he is hard of hear- 
ing they will take the ball away from him. 
Then he will put his foot in it if he tries 
to recapture the conversation. His friends 
will have to go into a huddle, and invent 
a pass word or signal for him before he 
can retrieve the ball. 

The game is won when the hard of hear- 
ing person scores a victory over his op- 
ponents by carrying the 


conclusion. 

Truth 
This is a psychological game. 

quires two or more players. 


It re- 


and nothing but the truth, he must pay a 
forfeit. Hard of hearing folks usually pay 


most of the forfeits in this game because | 


it is difficult for them to be frank about 
their hearing disability. They are afraid 


the other players will do one or all of | 


three unpleasant things: shout at them, 


ridicule them, or throw them out of the | 


game. 

Deafened folks favor the game of Make 

Believe in Class I. It is more fun to pre 
(Continued on page 604) 





conversation | 
_ safely over various lines to a triumphant 


If a person | 
does not tell the truth, the whole truth, | 
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The Hobby Horse 


A Page Conducted by Ruth M. Luther 


The Fall Gardener 


ALUTE to Au- 

S tumn! October it is a steed 
is usually a very 

pleasant month. The 
grass is still green. 
The leaves have turned 
to glorious autumn colors. There is a 
tang in the air. Apples are being harvest- 
ed and nuts are ready to drop at the first 
heavy frost. 

There is still work for gardeners to do, 
though your garden enthusiasm may be no 
more than a dying ember by this time. 
Do you remember how, last April, you 
wished you had planted some bulbs for 
early bloom? Bulbs that are to blossom 
in spring must be planted in the fall. Cro- 
cuses, Virginia bluebells, daffodils, lilies 
of the valley, grape hyacinths, narcissus, 
and tulips are all regarded as reliable, and 
amenable even to the efforts of amateurs. 
Let the fearless crocus be the first blos- 
som to greet you in the spring. Tuck in 
at least a dozen of these tiny bulbs this 
fall. 

Yes, it’s early to think about Christmas, 
but an ideal time to gather flower seeds. 
A friend of mine jots down the “longings 
and wishes” of the many visitors to her 
garden. During early October she gathers 
choice seeds, and in her leisure time puts 
them in neatly labeled envelopes to ac- 
company her Christmas greeting. Who 
wouldn’t be pleased with this thoughtful 
personal remembrance? 


The Gypsy 


Something in October “sets the gypsy 
blood astir,” and the hearts of many, like 
the heart of Bliss Carman, are 

“ . . like a rhyme 
With the yellow and the purple and 
the crimson keeping time.” 

Come along with me, Travelers of the 


What is a hobby? 


Those who will may ride, son. 
Till boredom’s treed.” 


Open Road, for the 
last picnic of the sea- 
(It really need 
not be the last. You 
can picnic with snow 
on the ground.) Any- 
how let’s plan one more day in the 
woods, or, better still, one more week end 
camping trip. Let’s go where the hills 
are Joseph-coated, the red of maples, the 
yellow of beech and birch and the bronze 
of oaks mingling with the green of pine 
and spruce. 

Winter Gardens 


“Who owns the landscape? The man 
who appreciates it,” said Emerson. You 
can take some of it home with you for a 
winter garden. Gather some moss and a 
few small ferns. Bring in, too, a few 
partridge berries and Indian tea berries, 
and wintergreen. Look out for a tiny 
toadstool if you really want a bit of un- 
usual plant life. You may be able to car- 
ry in one or two scarlet ones in a bed of 
An old fish bowl, a candy jar or a 
glass baking dish may be used for the 
glass garden. (A more dignified name for 
it is “terrarium.”) Clean your glass con- 
tainer thoroughly, drop in a few pebbles, 
a bit of powdered charcoal and spread 
over them an inch or two of good soil. 
If you select the fish bowl, line it with 
velvety green moss turned upside down so 
that the moss shows through the glass. 
Then put in your small plants. They must 
be planted so that the color will show 
from all sides. 

Moisten the garden but do not soak it. 
Too much water is worse than too little. 
Put a top on the container. A piece of 
old window glass cut to fit the top of the 
bowl will make a satisfactory cover. The 
garden should be nearly airtight, as it de- 

(Continued on page 604) 


moss. 
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We Can Still Hear Music 


By Marcia Kawakami 


EOPLE are believe that 
music is beyond the reach of the 
hard of hearing; and the hard of 
hearing themselves often seem to take it 
for granted that they can never fully know 
the joys that may be derived from it. I 


prone to 


think that is a defeatist attitude. Long 
after other doors are closed to persons 


with impaired hearing, the door of music 
remains open, unfolding before them a 
realm of unequalled richness and beauty. 

Deprived of much of my natural hear- 
ing, I have nevertheless made music a 
part of my life—as essential to me as eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping. I never resigned 
myself to the idea that music was not 
meant for me. 

When I was seven, I had what seemed 
to me a rude awakening to hardship. Af- 
ter wax had been removed from my ears, 
and a thorough medical examination was 
given me, I realized, child though I was, 
that my hearing was not as good as it 
should have been. This condition con- 
tinued for some years, until a doctor final- 
ly diagnosed my case as chronic catarrh, 
for which there is as yet very little medi- 
cal help. 





This handicap might have had a de- : 


pressing influence on my mind had I not 
had sympathetic guidance from my par- 
ents. Even when I was still a baby, they 
observed that I kept time accurately with 
whatever music was played, and that I 
picked out tunes with one wee finger on 
the piano, so they decided that I should 
have piano lessons. Thus when I was 
seven I was introduced to an art which 
was to become a never-ending source of 
inspiration and delight. 

In those early years I was often capti- 
vated by one melody or another, and I 
used to go around humming them over 
and over. Looking back over the years 
since I began to study the piano, I am 


convinced that music has proved not 
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merely a heaven sent pastime but a means 
of arresting my progressive inability to 
hear. Musical sounds are much more 
easily distinguished than the sounds of the 
speaking voice. Even the partially deaf- 
ened ear is more sensitive to musical tones 
than to speech. According to scientists, 
the law of vibration operates to make 
more audible a sound which has a more 
intense vibration, and musical sounds vi- 
brate more intensely than the sound of the 
spoken voice. I can well remember how, 
when I was very small, I used to stop my 
ears with my fingers when our record of 
Caruso’s powerful voice was played. The 
volume of that voice was both awe-inspit- 
ing and terrifying. I felt it through my 
whole body. By playing the piano and by 
going to concerts as often as I can, I have 
kept my ability to listen and to interpret 
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sound. Otherwise, my hearing might 
have deteriorated more than it has done. 
In seriously taking up the study of 
piano I had no illusions as to my capacity. 
] was fully conscious of my physical limi- 
tations. 
] have unusually small hands, so small 
that it is difficult for me to play an octave. 
There was no use quarreling with nature, 
however, and I cherished no ambition to 


In addition to my poor hearing, 


become a virtuoso. Nevertheless, music 
has been an inspiration to me and has in- 
fluenced me. I shall always remember my 
first participation in a recital. It was 
held at the home-studio of my teacher in 
Washington. The whole second floor of 
her residence had been made into a minia- 
ture concert hall. On the wall behind the 
two recital pianos and facing the audience 
was the inscription in gold letters, “Dedi- 
cated to Truth in Music.” The motto 
seemed to put me in the right spirit, and 
in spite of anxiety and stage fright I ac- 
quitted myself reasonably well. My as- 
signment was The Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk, 
by the modernist, Debussy. From that ex- 
perience in playing in public I gained a 
sense of accomplishment and self confi- 
dence, and my physical weaknesses did 
not loom so large before me. 


Concert and Orchestra Music 


Of all the masters I have heard, Pad- 
erewski made the greatest impression on 
me. I have a vivid recollection of the last 
time he played at Constitution Hall in 
Washington. The hall was packed, the 
lights were dimmed, and when Paderew- 
ski walked out on the stage the audience 
rose with one accord to pay homage to 
this great man. Although critics of his 
performance were of the opinion that his 
notes were more subdued than in _ his 
younger days, I felt fire and vigor in his 
playing, and hearing him was an incen- 
tive to me to try and perfect my own abil- 
ity and to rise above my physical handi- 
caps. The realization came to me that 
music was a language which I could hear 
and understand. Even though a few notes 
might be lost now and then, I could still 
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get enough out of a composition to have a 
comprehensive idea of the whole. 


I have heard many symphony orches- 
tras; but the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Serge Koussevitsky, stands 
out most distinctly in my memory. One 
of the numbers was Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony. The composer contrived to 
express the feelings of a man far away 
from his native land, lonely and longing 
for home. The tone of the symphony was 
pensive, and Koussevitsky’s baton seemed 
to lead all the musicians to express this 
characteristic. Watching this great con- 
ductor was a delight, and that concert was 
another influence in drawing me closer to 
music and making me realize how much it 
could help me. 

I should like to mention another in- 
stance of the effect of music in my life. I 
have found that it helps to neutralize the 
social disadvantages which, like every 
other hard of hearing person, I expe- 
rience constantly. Music has preserved 
for me many social amenities which would 
otherwise have been denied me. For in- 
stance, not so long ago, a stranger called 
on us with a dear friend of ours. The 
usual barrier between strangers and the 
usual difficulty in conversing seemed to 
exercise a restraining influence; but pres- 
ently we found that both of us were fond 
of music and played the piano after a 
fashion. In the course of the evening, we 
began to play duets, turning over the mag- 
azine Etude and playing here and there. 
We laughed at false notes, chided each 
other for playing out of time, and in gen- 
eral became jolly and friendly, and far 
more at ease with each other than we 
would have been had we just talked. 

I hesitate to think what my life might 
have been if music had not entered into 
it. In large measure, life is what one is 
determined to make it; and I am happy 
in the thought that, in spite of all the 
physical disabilities I have had to contend 
with, I have managed to keep my life 
from being drab and uninteresting. For 
this I have to thank, to a great extent, the 
beneficent influence of music. 
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Using Cross-Word Puzzles in the 
Lip Reading Class 


PRELUTSKY 


By Louis 


HE problem that is ever facing the 
teacher of the hard-of-hearing or 
deaf child is how to stimulate and 
hold interest during the teaching of lip 
reading. Many devices have been em- 
ployed for this purpose with varying re- 
sults. The writer and several of his asso- 
ciates have applied a simple but valuable 
aid for building and conserving pupil 
attention in lip reading instruction. 

The writer’s device is pased upon cross- 
word puzzles, so modified and simplified 
as to attract and appeal to the child at the 
first glance. A vocabulary suitable to the 
educational level of the child is arranged 
in an attractive design of squares as illus- 
trated by the following example: 

The cross-word puzzle is placed on the 
blackboard with numbers in the appro- 
priate squares. The letters are omitted 
and filled in only after the drill sentences 
for the word in which they occur are tak- 
en up. A score table is made to keep rec- 
ord of the number of correct answers that 
each child makes. If this record is placed 
on the board visible to the entire class, 


the children will have from the first the’ 


feeling that they are participating in a 


game. 

The following is the form of lip reading 
drill to be given with the puzzle illus- 
trated: 
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Show me “one across.” 

How many letters has “one across?” 

“One across” is something we use in the morning. 
It is sometimes colored black. 

Some boys carry it in their pockets. 

The girls carry it in their purses. 

We use it to straighten our hair. 

Each child is given an opportunity to 
lip read a sentence from the group. If | 
he gives the correct answer to the ques- 
tion or repeats the statement directed at 
him, a mark is placed on the board op- 
posite his name. Sentences for each word 
in the cross-word puzzle vocabulary. are 
given until a majority of the pupils in 
the class recognize the word. After the 
first word is written in, the teacher takes 
up the drill sentences for the second word 
as follows: 





Show me the squares in “one down.” 

How many letters are there in “one down?” 
What is the first letter in “one down?” 
“One down” is something long and thin. 

It is something an old man carries. 
Sometimes sugar grows in it. 

Blind people carry it to feel where they are going. 
A cripple carries it to lean on. t 


The same child should not be called [ 
upon for the form questions at the begin- 
ning of the groups. 
skip around the class when giving drill | 
sentences. Not only does this method | 
vary the type of drill each child receives, 
but it also makes sure that the attention 
of each child is being held for each sen- 
tence. Even though consecutive order is 
not followed, opportunities for recitation | 
should be distributed equally. 

Similarly “two down” is taken up. 


Where is “two down?” 
What is the first letter in “two down?” 
How many spaces are there in “two down?” 


“Two down” is something that is brought to / 


school in the morning. 
It is something that is also brought to your 
home. 
(Continued on page 602) 
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Speech and Hearing Discussed 
Proceedings of the American Speech Cor- 

rection Association. Vol. VII, 1937. L. 

E. Travis, Ph.D., President. Robert West, 

Ph.D., Editor. Distributed by College 

Typing Co., Madison, Wis. 87 pp. Mim- 

eographed. 

This volume of proceedings comprises 
several complete papers and the abstracts 
of a number of others that are to appear 
in the Journal of Speech Disorders. While 
the majority of the authors deal exclusive- 
ly with speech correction, it is noteworthy 
that the problem of defective hearing in 
connection with defective speech is touched 
on frequently, and Dr. Robert West con- 
tributes a detailed discussion of “The Use 
of Hearing Aids in Compensating for Dis- 
orders of Speech Perception.” He _ re- 
marks that he concerns himself in this ar- 
ticle with electrical amplifiers, not because 
this method of rehabilitation is more im- 
portant than any other, but because “just 
now the electrical amplification of sound 
is in such a delightful state of chaos.” Dr. 
West presents the whole problem in a way 
that is interesting alike to persons who 
know little of hearing aids and to those 
who know a great deal about them. He 
states clearly the reasons why those en- 
gaged in the correction of speech should 
be informed on this subject. He outlines 
the present status of hearing aids as re- 
gards their availability for persons with 
different degrees of deafness, and empha- 
sizes the necessity for more accurate means 
of testing the amount of “supplementary 
hearing” afforded by the instruments. 

In her paper, Dr. Sara Stinchfield Hawk 
answers the question, “Does the Intelli- 
gence Quotient Change with Speech Train- 


She men- 
tions the great need 
for adequate 
speech training for 
the preschool 
child. In _ experi- 
mental work with 
such children it 
was found that not 
only did improved 
speech follow spe- 
cial training, but 
in .a number of 
doubtful cases the children gained a much 
higher mental rating than had been given 
them previously. She describes the case 
of a partially deaf-blind child and re- 
marks on the inadequacy of existing men- 
tal tests to rate this child’s intelligence. 


. 9” 
ing ! 


A Great Project Described 
Annual Report of WPA Project 6065, for 
the Conservation of Hearing of School 
Children. Prepared by Daniel Caplin, As- 
sistant Director of Health Education, New 

York City. 28 pp., mimeographed. 

This is the third annual report concern- 
ing the testing of 600,000 public school 
children in New York City and the educa- 
tional and medical follow up work that 
was done after the tests were made. The 
program began as a Civil Works Project 
in January, 1934. In August, 1935, the 
operations, with a staff of approximately 
200, were transferred to the WPA. The 
work has been extended into the high 
schools, parochial schools, and vocational 
schools. In addition to testing hearing 
and indicating remedial measures where 
necessary, the program includes research 
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and statistical studies, publicity by means 
of speakers at school assemblies and _par- 
ent-teacher meetings, the training of teach- 
ers of lip reading, and the compilation of 
supplementary lip reading material to be 
used by project teachers. Among the 
statistical studies being carried on are 
compilations of reports showing the num- 
ber of children of different age levels with 
impairment, and indicating the percent- 
ages at different ages; studies to show per- 
centages of boys as compared with girls; 
and similar research work. Included in 
the pamphlet are digests of the reports of 
audiometer tests, both those with the 4A 
and those with the 2A; and reports of the 
medical follow up, and of the lip reading 
The publication should be of 
help to persons planning surveys of hard 
of hearing children, and the reports of 
statistical studies should be invaluable to 


instruction. 


research workers. 
Hawaiian Survey 
The Deaf and Hard of Hearing of Hawaii. 

A survey made during 1936. Report 

compiled by Sam D. Palmer, Honolulu. 

Mimeographed. 41 pp. 

This report describes and tabulates a 
survey of the environmental, educational 
and occupational conditions among the 
deaf and hard of hearing of the dslands of 
Oahu and Hawaii. The object in gather- 
ing the information was to provide data 
for the Vocational Division of Rehabilita- 
tion Service under the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction similar to that gathered 
during the Occupational Survey conduct- 
ed in the United States in 1934. The 
proportion of the deaf is greater as com- 
pared with the hard of hearing than was 
the proportion shown in the mainland 
survey; but this may have been merely be- 
cause it was easier to enumerate the deaf, 
the records of the Territorial School for 
the Deaf being available. Information 
was obtained regarding nearly three hun- 
dred persons from 15 to 60 years of age. 
Sixty-three per cent were listed as totally 
deaf and 37 per cent as partially deaf. 
They were of many races: Hawaiian, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, Puerto Rican, Chinese, 
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Japanese, Korean, Filipino and others, in- 
cluding some of North American stock. 
The citizenship and religious affiliations of 
each person were ascertained, also the 
marital status and the amount of deafness 
in the immediate family. The age of onset 
of deafness was recorded, and the degree 
of deafness, so far as it could be learned 
without actual tests; also the cause of 
deafness. The degree of lip reading com- 
prehension was listed along with the usual 
means of communication. The employ- 
ment status, the causes of unemployment, 
the effect of deafness on employment, all 
provide interesting tables. Altogether, the 
report comprises 32 tables, with summaries 
and comments. Considering the difficulty 
under which the information was obtained, 
the racial differences, and the lack of fa- 
cilities for compiling data, the wide range 
of facts covered is remarkable, and as the 
first effort of its kind in Hawaii, the report 
deserves attention. The general conclu- 
sions drawn by the author are that the deaf 
in Hawaii present a less favorable picture 
than those on the Mainland. He thinks 
that this is due to the fact that the school 
for the deaf in Hawaii has been in exis- 
tence only 22 years, and that there has 
been little occupational training for the 
deaf. He hopes for better things since the 
Hawaii Association of the Deaf, estab- 
lished a year ago, is already being instru- 
mental in bringing the deaf together and 
making them aware of the necessity of 
working in their own behalf. 


Help in Making Geography Alive 

Stories of American Industry. A series of 
afternoon radio talks. Published in 
pamphlet form by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Government 
Printing Office. Price 10 cents. 


This booklet should be of help to a 
geography or elementary history teacher 
who needs new ideas for bringing live in- 
terests into the class work. It comprises a 
series of talks that were given over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and which 
deal with many phases of American indus- 
try: iron and steel; electrical goods; rub- 
ber goods; textiles; paint, automobiles; 
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sugar; lumber; fur; shipping; railroads, 
etc. Many of the facts presented are un- 
usual, and as they are offered in story 
form they are very readable. The pamph- 
let is too difficult for intermediate deaf 
children, but older ones might read it with 
great interest, and any teacher should find 
it useful. 
Improving Our Speech 

The Magic of Speech. By Vida Raven- 

scroft Sutton. New York: Pitman Pub- 


lishing Corporation. 1936. pp. 186. 
$1.50. 


As Chairman of the Radio 
for American Speech, and Director of the 
“Magic of Speech” radio programs, the 
author of this small volume has used her 
influence “to form good speech habits 
for millions of radio listeners.” Designed 
to give the high school and college stu- 
dent “a clear idea of what his speech 
problem is, and to furnish intelligent 
practice in improving it,” the book is re- 
freshingly different. Largely through the 
method of self-analysis, the author leads 
the reader to think of his posture, the 
quality of his voice, the rhythm with 
which he speaks, his pronunciation, etc. 
“The voice of the self-reliant has a qual- 
ity, timbre that the voice of the inade- 
quate lacks,” says Miss Sutton. “To direct 
growth intelligently, we must from time 
to time take an inventory of ourselves.” 
Practical suggestions are offered for over- 
coming the deficiencies which the student 
notes. It would be impossible to read the 
book without feeling with the author that 
“improving our speech involves improving 
ways, and this we 


Council 


ourselves in many 
should consider a personal obligation.” 
—LuciL_e D. SCHOOLFIELD. 


Work Books in Nature Science 
Supplementary Studies in Nature Science, 

by C. E. Harpster. Books I and II. Me- 

Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. 

Price, 48c¢ each. 

These are work books to be used in con- 
nection with Patterson’s Science for Junior 
High School. They provide periodic tests 
on the work, suggestions for making and 
mounting collections, charts for keeping 
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records, and reviews in the form of true 
and false statements. For advanced stu- 
dents in schools for the deaf who are using 
the science book as a text they should 
prove very helpful. The language in the 
true and false statements is within the 
vocabulary of deaf students of the upper 
grades, and the suggested exercises are in- 
teresting. 


Birthday Contributors— 
Through September Twentieth 


(Continued from page 566) 


Katharine B. Rici 
Beatrice Rierdon (Canada) 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell 
Henrietta Ruthven 
Alma L. Ryder 

Mrs. William A. Saks 
Estelle E. Samuelson 
Julia W. Savage 

Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Helen Scriver 

C. J. Settles 

Girlue Wild Sincell 
Mildred B. Stanton 

A. L. Starr 

J. Lyman Steed 

Mary Anne Stevens 
Helen H. Still 

Charles G. Stott & Company 
Elmer E. Strong 

Ora Swartwood 

Harris Taylor 

Ruth M. Taylor 

May C. Templeman 
Harriet M. Thompson 
Mary Timoney 

Russell Triebert 

Erin Tubbs 

Helen E. Tucker 
Walter J. Tucker 
Richard Thorpe Turner 
Louise Upham 

Mary R. Van Nest 
Margaret Mary Walsh 
Ethel Warfield 
Florence Warner 

Helen D. Watrous 
Irene Westfall 

Clara H. Weston 
Adelaide P. Wheeler 
Rachel M. Wilcox 
Elizabeth K. Williams 
Katharine Williams 

Ida H. Wilson 

Maud Wimbish 

Pauline K. Winkler 
Matie E. Winston 
Elizabeth W. Wriggle 
June Yale 

Madeleine Carter Young 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships 


The Age of Admission in England 


The Teacher of the Deaf for June is, as 
usual, filled with interesting and thought 
provoking commentary on education prob- 
lems in this field. Noteworthy is the 
final accomplishment of the iong sought- 
for lowering of the compulsory age limit 
for deaf children in England. Although 
the compulsory age of attendance for 
hearing children has for a long time 
been five years, the Education Act spe- 
cifically excluded deaf children until they 
were seven years of age. For more than 
thirty years the more enlightened edu- 
cators of the deaf have been making a 
great effort in the direction of securing 
earlier training for deaf children, but the 
general trend of opinion in professional 
ranks was against this, and the most note- 
worthy feature of the change in legisla- 
tion has been the fact that it came about 
primarily through a change of attitude 
on the part of teachers of the deaf. It 
was formerly believed that the earlier 
years of a deaf child were valueless edu- 
cationally, and that to attempt the edu- 
cation of such a child before the age 
of seven was even harmful. It was not 
until 1929 that the College of Teachers 
of the Deaf took official action to press 
for legislation to lower the age of admis- 
sion. On April 29, 1937, the Royal Com- 
mission signified the Royal Assent to the 
Act, which had previously passed the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. In commenting on the change in 


and sealing wax 


of cabbages—and kings’ — 
Lewis Carroll. 


professional opinion which was the pre- 
liminary deciding factor, the Teacher oj 
the Deaf states that “nobody played a 
more prominent part than Mr. A. J. 
Story.” Mr. Story, the Secretary of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, has been 
making continuous efforts toward this con- 
summation since 1904. 





Radio Program on “Hearing Well” 

The American Medical Association and 
the National Broadcasting Company pre: 
sent each week over the Red network a 
program of dramatized health messages, 
intended to furnish graphic supplementary 
material for health teaching in junior 
and senior high schools. The program 
is broadcast each Wednesday from 2 to 


, 2:30 p.m., Eastern Standard time, one 


hour earlier Central time, two hours 
earlier Mountain time, and three hours 
earlier Pacific time. On Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27, the subject will be “Seeing and 
Hearing Well,” and the talk will include 
the conservation of hearing and _ vision, 
the detection of impairment, and preven- 
tion of loss. It should be noted that any 


station may or may not broadcast the | 


program, and evidence of local interest 
may have influence with station manage- 
ments. 

The date for this broadcast was es- 
pecially set by the American Medical 
Association in order to cooperate with 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing during Hearing Week. 
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Straight from the Shoulder 


The Laryngoscope for July contains a 
remarkable article on “Some Psychologic 
Aspects of Deafness,” by Dr. Philip Piker 
of Cincinnati. The paper was read before 
the Cincinnati League for the Hard of 
Hearing, March 18, 1937. Dr. Piker hits 
the nail on the head with his opening sen- 
tence, “I would like to emphasize that the 
psychologic reaction of an individual to a 
given situation depends much more on the 
individual than it does on the specific sit- 
uation.” He goes on to describe the va- 
rious psychologic traits which may affect a 
hard of hearing individual’s adjustment 
to life: the timid persons, who allow their 
deafness to form an excuse for withdraw- 
al; the aggressive persons who, “in order 
to hide their supposed inferiorities, over- 
compensate by becoming overly active, 
bullying, officious, impertinent, who push 
their way into conversations and gather- 
ings uninvited, or seek to monopolize at- 
tention,” the persons who develop self 
pity and cultivate bitterness toward those 
with better hearing than themselves, and 
toward life in general. He winds up his 
discourse with a _ ringing challenge: 
“Remember that you are not to spend 
your time adjusting to deafness—your 
job, like mine and like that of every- 
one else, is to adjust to life in its broad- 
est sense. By all means, do everything 
you can to improve your ability to com- 
municate with people. Learn lip reading, 
utilize the available mechanical devices. 
.. . Squeeze every drop of help possible 
from these aids to communication, so 
that you may ..... cut down on the 
emotional tension resulting from  con- 
stant straining to make out what is being 
ee It is taken for granted that you 
will do this, and having done it, you have 
finished paying tribute to deafness; you 
have sharpened your tools. Your job, 
thereafter, becomes the same as that of 
everyone else. Your psychology is made 
up, fundamentally, of the same factors as 
the next man’s. Your job is identical 
with his; the job of measuring your- 
self, viewing life, and then going ahead 
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in stride to accomplish happiness in the 
manner most to your liking and accord- 
ing to your abilities. 

“The psychologic aspects of deafness? 
Well, I do not know about that, since I 
am not an ear, but I am a human being, 
and so are you. You do not live for 
your ears, you make your ears work for 
you, and if they fail to produce as effi- 
ciently as they should, the work must 
be done otherwise... . . With the proper 
perspective, everyone can adjust com- 
pletely.” 


Report from the Chefoo School 


Events in China being what they are, a 
report from a school for the deaf there, 
always interesting, takes on added signifi- 
cance. The biennial report of the Chefoo 
School, conducted by Miss Anita Carter 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Mission, is dated May 31, and was re- 
ceived at the Volta Bureau in July. The 
report reads, “There has been nothing 
spectacular in the work, and the outstand- 
ing feature has been the love and patience 
shown by teachers and employees for 
these handicapped and under-privileged 
children. We are glad that we can still 
report that no eligible applicants have 
been turned away from our doors for 
either lack of funds or of space.” Read- 
ing this quiet record of achievement, it is 
impossible not to wonder what is going 
on there now, since Chefoo is not far re- 
moved from the war zone. 

The school has had the largest enroll- 
ment in its history, caring for 61 pupils 
last year, all of them residents of the prov- 
ince in which Chefoo is situated. There 
are now ten schools for the deaf in China. 
Two former pupils of the Chefoo School 
have recently organized an association for 
the deaf with headquarters at Shanghai. 

Readers of the Votta Review will be 
interested to know that Miss Malvina West- 
ling, who contributed an article about the 
Chefoo School to the January 1936 issue, 
is now in China, preparing herself to be 
Miss Carter’s co-worker. She has been 
studying for some months in the College 
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of Chinese Studies at Peiping, concentrat- 
ing on learning Chinese. Among other in- 
teresting photographs, the report contains 
a picture of Miss Westling in a jinrikisha, 
as she arrived at Chefoo October 1, 1936. 
Sue B. Power 

Miss Sue B. Power, Supervisor of Cor- 
rective Speech and Lip Reading Classes in 
the New Orleans public schools, died in 
New Orleans on August 11. She organ- 
ized the work for the deaf in New Orleans 
and guided and promoted its development. 
Before going to New Orleans, she taught 
in the Arkansas and the Louisiana State 
Schools for the Deaf. She was for years 
a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and interested in Association activi- 
ties. News of her passing came to the 
Volta Bureau in a letter from Miss Ruth 
Proctor. 


Mr. Driggs Now at Idaho School 

Mr. Burton W. Driggs, who has been 
superintendent of the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf since 1921, has been appoint- 
ed head of the Idaho School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 


Mr. Peterson Comes to Montana 

Mr. Edwin G. Peterson, who for several 
years has served as Superintendent of the 
Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, accept- 
ed a position as head of the Montana 
School at Great Falls, and took up his new 
duties August 1. 

Hearing Tests in Port Washington 

“Lend Me Your Ears” is the title of a 
mimeographed report, prepared by Miss 
Margaret Dunn, teacher of lip reading in 
Port Washington, L. I., in collaboration 
with Dr. Wilburta Daltroff, School Medi- 
cal Supervisor. It gives data concerning 
the hearing tests conducted among 1,711 
school children in Port Washington, offers 
general suggestions for the care of the ears 
and the prevention of deafness, and de- 
scribes the value of lip reading and hear- 
ing aids in cases where hearing impair- 
ment is present. 
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Association for Nursery Education 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education will hold its biennial conference 
in Nashville, Tennessee, October 20-23, in- 
clusive. About one thousand persons are 
expected to be present and to participate in 
a program built around the general theme, 
“Safeguarding the Early Years of Child. 
hood.” The fields of medicine, psychiatry, 
dentistry, anthropology, social work, psy- 
chology and nursing will be represented 
on the program. 


Preparation of Teachers 
(Continued from page 561) 


prepared teachers. It is an educational- 
sociological-medical problem that should 
be considered by every college that has 
facilities to give teacher training. 
Unfortunately, we frequently find a 
child with more than one disability. The 
crippled child may have speech defects or 
may be hard-of-hearing; there may be 
blind and deaf children; there may be 
crippled blind children, and the hard-of- 
hearing child always needs speech correc- 
tion. If a college curriculum could be 
planned to make it possible for the teacher 
to elect courses dealing with handicaps 
other than those in her major field, such 
a course would be an asset to her. 
Finally, let us recommend the field of 
special education to teachers and students 
who are interested in the rehabilitation of 
handicapped children. Pay for the special- 
ized teacher is attractive; the demand for 
teachers is great; classes are small, with 
instruction tending to be individual; and 
physically handicapped children seem 
eager to learn. Special education offers 
more freedom of method and fewer re- 
strictions than ordinary teaching, and pro- 
duces gratifying results. These children 
deserve the best education that can _ be 


obtained. The teacher training centers 
must select student teachers with care, 
give them a well balanced, carefully 


planned curriculum, and provide sufficient 
practice teaching experience to enable 
them diagnose and supply the individual 
needs of these children. 
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Objective Scoring 
(Continued from page 581) 


each individual test item is credited with 
one point. While it may be argued that 
certain words are grammatically more im- 
portant than others, as for example the 
subject or object of a sentence, and there- 
fore should receive credit in proportion, 
the writer feels that from the standard of 
visual speech comprehension, other words 
may be equally as important in their vis- 
ual connotation. Here again subjectivity 
enters in, and for that reason it is perhaps 
best to treat each item as of equal value. 
To illustrate, in the above sentence, the 
subject word “chimes” is grammatically 
the key to the sentence. However, from 
the standpoint of visual hearing the word 
“from” is likewise important since it 
makes a great deal of difference whether 
the prepositional phrase is visually un- 
derstood to mean “from Orton Hall” or 
“to Orton Hall.” Since we are testing 
visual speech comprehension rather than 
grammatical comprehension, the crediting 
of one point for each idea seems logical, 
purposeful and exact. 

In the description of famous persons, 
three points were allowed for the name 
and one point for each detail. If the name 
is considered to be of paramount impor- 
tance in such descriptions, there is no rea- 
son why it may not be scored five or ten 
points in proportion as the test maker sees 
fit, so long as a specific score is assigned 
to it in the scoring rules, and not left to 
the discretion of the scorer. 

The scoring of the point of the story 
may be similarly treated, so long as each 
detail receives its just value as outlined 
above. In this way objectivity in scoring 
is maintained. That is not the case when 
the scorer is permitted to use his judgment 
in the scoring of a story. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to state 
that this method of objective scoring has 
proven satisfactory in her university 
classes. It is an accurate measurement of 
a student’s progress. It encourages the 
student’s confidence and incites him to 
better performance. 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 557) 


the ground of keeping their deaf children 
at home. 

3. Efforts of parents to keep their deaj 

children at home. 

A number of day schools were estab- 
lished through the efforts of parents who 
did not want to be separated from their 
deaf children during the years the chil. 
dren were attending school; these parents 
were not influenced by teachers who 
wished to establish schools in their midst; 
they acted upon their own initiative. 

Motives are often mixed, and at times 
it is very difficult to determine which is 
the most powerful. If, however, a state 
has several residential schools, some one 
of which uses any known method that par- 
ents would ever want for their deaf chil- 
dren, like the state of New York, then 
the day schools of New York City, Sche- 
nectady, Albany, Syracuse and Glovers- 
ville did not owe their origin to a desire 
for any type of instruction which resi- 
dential schools failed to supply. The 
same may be said of day schvols in Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania. Hence we 
have in these states at least twelve schools 
with a total population of 1,954 pupils 
that owed their existence to other causes. 
These schools were founded because a 
large number of parents were opposed to 
their children to residential 
schools, regardless of methods used in 
these schools. 

4. Efforts of parents, teachers and oth 

ers to have the deaf taught orally. 

As a rule, teachers in residential schools 
in former years were familiar with the 
sign language. When I began teaching | 
took weekly lessons in the use of signs; 
I was expected to explain the meaning 
of difficult words and expressions by 
means of signs; and the telling oi stories 
in signs to be translated into English by 
the pupils was a salient feature of school: 
room procedure. Signs were admittedly 
the vernacular of the deaf pupils. Small 
wonder then that many pupils who had 
once heard soon after entering school lost 
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all inclination—and later all power—to 
use speech. Parents were told very frank- 
ly that such results were inevitable, that 
there were compensations which  out- 
weighed the meagre returns which might, 
or might not, come from enormous ex- 
penditure of time and energy to retain or 
develop poor and ineffective speech. Even 
in those few schools where serious efforts 
were made to preserve and develop speech 
in periods set aside for articulation, si- 
lent methods were habitual and_ habits 
were fixed which militated against the 
best development of speech and lip read- 
ing. I am expressing no opinion, but am 
telling how the matter appeared to many 
parents who regarded speech as priceless 
and looked upon its absence with a feel- 
ing akin to horror. 

Many of these parents were told that 
by means of day schools their children 
could be educated through speech and lip 
reading and remain at home while receiv- 
ing their education. To many this double 
appeal has proved, is proving, and will 
continue to prove irresistible. It is no 
wonder that the few day schools which 
were started as manual or combined al- 
most without exception became oral. For 
such parents Dr. Best is correct in stating 
that the day school may be said to have 
entered the field as a protest against ex- 
isting methods. 

Boiled down, day schools exist chiefly 
because a large number of parents want 
their children to live at home while at- 
tending school and because a great many 
of these parents want their children edu- 
cated orally. 


To be continued 





Giving My Boy a Hearing Vocabulary 
(Continued from page 564) 


boy—not the slightest detail escapes him. 
Before he was two he was lacing his shoes 
correctly and buttoning the little front- 
buttoned suits he wore then. From baby- 
hood he has been surrounded by every 
kind of educational toy. All these are 
mastered, and the past year he has been 
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investigating every mechanical and elec. 
trical thing around the house. Always 
he has been taught that he must reas 
semble as well as take apart the things 
that interest him. That involved left and 
right handed threads on the screws of his 
cart, but before he was three he had 
learned all about them and now never 
makes a mistake in turning a nut on toa 
bolt. 

I have made no. check on his lip read. 
ing yet, but know that he has been getting 
some ideas that way, particularly at the 
table where we speak of bread, butter, 
milk and so on as if he could hear at 
that distance, making sure, of course, that 
he sees our lips. Often he turns of his 
own volition to look at our faces and 
seems to understand what we say. 


A Way to Teach “Hot” and “Cold” 


“Hot” is a word that he didn’t seem to 
hear, but I feel sure he sees it on my 
lips. By the way, I stumbled on a way 
to teach hot and cold which worked well. 
One day, at the beginning of winter, | 
turned on the radiator in Robert’s room. 
All the pipes were cold, but soon some 
began to fill with steam. Immediately, | 
pointed to the hot coils and said “hot” 
over and over while Robert felt of them 
and looked back at me, smilingly. He 
himself discovered that the others were 
cold and grasped the word very easily as 
I pointed and said “cold” many times 
in succession. Filling the radiator with 
steam became quite a ceremony, but the 
chance for drill was excellent, though it 
took time. Later in the winter he learned 
to point out the hot water and the cold 
water at the bathroom bowl. 

Robert is a bright, healthy, happy lit 
tle boy at three and a half, full of fun 
and interested in everything. With out 
friends he has a mature poise and 4 
cordial attractive attitude. Though, ut 
fortunately, he has no children to play 
with, he is never at a loss for something 
to do. He enjoys his sand box, the swing, 
slides, and all sorts of athletic stunts 
brother devises for him. His sense o 
balance is especially fine and he loves 
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climb and jump. When there are big 
boys around he is always the center of 
attraction and they appear to enjoy help. 
ing him to stand on his head or swing 
as on a flying trapeze from their out 
stretched arms. In public people often 
speak to Robert, and from his attitude in 
a restaurant or hotel it is almost im. 
possible to believe he does not hear well, 
Only when the need for language arises 
does our baby disclose his deviation from 
a really normal child. 

Truly the hours spent in study and con. 
tinual effort to reach his understanding 
have brought a rich reward, though of 
course it is only a beginning. Needless 
to say, I suppose, even in the midst of 
encouraging success there were days and 
days when progress seemed out of the 
picture, days when Robert didn’t respond, 
was irritable or just plain unwilling. 
Moreover, I know there are years ahead 
of the same ups and downs. Yet, in the 
process, an intelligent baby mind is slow. 
ly but surely unfolding and_ reaching 
out to the light that speech provides for 
the development of understanding. 


Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 


(Continued from page 575) 


the leaders gives promise that the leagues 
present recovery from setbacks is no tem 


‘ porary improvement, but will strengthen 


and grow with time. Progress is inevit- 
able with such long-sighted and enterpris- 
ing men at the head of affairs as Dr. Suc: 
kow, and his splendid supporters in the 
State groups and local branches. Hopes 
are high in Germany. 

One matter of particular interest which 
I discussed with Dr. Suckow in Betlin, 
was that of a suggested International Con 
ference. The advantages to be gained 
from such a meeting are obvious, but Dr. 
Suckow, with customary wisdom, pointed 
out that its agenda would have to be care: 
fully arranged if it were to be successful. 
He thought a questionnaire should be sent 
beforehand to all countries which have 
organizations to help the hard of hearing. 
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The points he believes should be stressed, 
among others, are worth publishing. They 
are as follows: 


1. Are there statistics as to the number of 
hard of hearing in the countries concerned? In 
estimating the statistics, what is meant by “the 
hard of hearing?” 

2. Are there statistics as to the inheritance 
of deafness? 

3. Have measures been taken to prevent the 
inheritance of deafness? 

4, How many hard of hearing persons are 
there in the country, and how many are mem- 
bers of organizations for the hard of hearing? 

5. How are the hard of hearing persons and 
the members of organizations distributed with 
relerence to the general population? 

6. Have observations ever been made as to 
whether the proportion of deaf persons in the 
prevailing climate is great or small? 

7. What do the organizations for the hard 
of hearing offer their members? 

8. Is the present generation informed as to 
the physical and economic needs of the hard 
of hearing, and do the hard of hearing receive 
consideration ? 

9. Has the organization been successful in 
combating the ridicule of the hard of hearing 
in pictures and in the press? 

10. Have measures been taken to lighten the 
employment problems of the hard of hearing? 

ll. Does the organization maintain good mu- 
tual understanding with otologists? 

12. Does the organization fight swindlers and 
quacks? 

13. Does the organization support otological 
research ? 

14. Does the organization support research in 
the department of hearing aid technique? 

15. What methods of visual instruction (lip- 
reading) are used, and with what results? 

16. What branch of the teaching profession 
can best impart visual instruction? 

17. Are there enough teachers of the visual 
method ? 

18. Are there enough schools for hard of 
hearing children? 





Laura Bridgman 


(Continued from page 567) 


and weeks of patient work were required 
before she comprehended that here was a 
means of communication with those about 
her. “I could almost fix upon the mo- 
ment,” wrote Dr. Howe, “when this truth 
dawned upon her mind, and spread its 
light to her countenance.” 

In daily contact with persons of high 
culture: Dr. Howe himself, later his fa- 
mous wife, Julia Ward Howe, and their 
gifted daughters, Laura developed stead- 
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ily. The most eminent persons of the day 
Charles 
Dickens visited her and wrote an account 
of her in his “American Notes.” — This 
book brought Helen Keller’s mother her 
first intimation of the fact that a deaf. 
blind person could be taught, and led to 
correspondence with the Perkins Instity. 
tion. When Miss Sullivan journeyed to 
Alabama to teach Helen, she carried with 
her a doll that Laura Bridgman had 
dressed for the little girl, and one of the 
first words Helen learned was “doll.” 


came to meet and talk with her. 


Laura was never taught articulation, al- 
though Dr. Howe afterward regretted that 
he had not attempted this. She expressed 
herself freely, however, in writing and 
finger spelling, wrote many letters to her 
friends and family, and even wrote some 
poetry. She had a charming, lovable 
personality that attracted friendship and 
affection, and the four fine teachers who 
successively undertook the exhausting 
work of instructing her and dealing with 
her endless questions were alike devoted 
to her. She had her own code of judg: 
ment for people and developed what 
seemed at times almost a clairvoyant ur 
derstanding of character. She would have 
nothing to do with the subnormal children 
who sometimes were admitted to the school 
for a time, and her delicate sense of feel: 
ing resented any rough or uncouth move 
ments, even in the intelligent. Helen Kel 
ler has recorded how, as a small, eaget 
girl, she was introduced to Laura and the 
latter “shrank away like a mimosa blos 
som from my peering fingers.” 

Laura Bridgman remained at the Per 
kins Institution until her death in 188%. 
One attempt was made to accustom her to 
live with her family again, but the effor 
was so disastrous to her health that she 
returned to the school as a permanent it 
mate, and there led a busy, active life 
taking a vivid interest in all that cor 
cerned the Institution and its pupils. 

A number of fascinating biographies 0! 
her were published, and several noted psf 
chologists wrote reports on her case. Mos 
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of these books are out of print, but the 
Jat account, written by Laura E. Rich- 
ards, Dr. Howe’s youngest daughter, is 
still available. 

Dr. Howe’s success with Laura pointed 
the way for all future work with the deaf- 
blind. A special department for them has 
been established at the Perkins Institution. 
Here a certain number of pupils receive 
instruction each year, and teachers are 
trained to care for them, so that they may 


return to their homes to continue their 
education. The deaf-blind are now taught 


to speak, and to read the lips, and their 
activities and interests are continually be- 
ing widened. Perkins has remained the 
center for this instruction, and thus offers 
the greatest living memorial to the pioneer 
teacher, Samuel Gridley Howe, and his 
most beloved pupil, Laura Bridgman. 
Speech Reading in College 
(Continued from page 572) 
their normal colleges so that speech read- 
ing departments may be added to serve 
students in all parts of the country and 
to train teachers to carry the work to the 
public schools. College, trained clinical 
workers can crusade for prevention and 
treatment of the diseases which cause deat- 
ness, and can preach the gospel of speech 
reading to the parents as well as to the 
children with whom they have contact. 
Far-sighted school superintendents can 
employ full-time, college-trained speech 
reading teachers for their high schools. 
There is a great need for high school lip 
reading classes. This would be a splendid 
placement for a hard of hearing teacher 
qualified by every right of educational 
background, general teaching experience, 
special training, and the added advantage 
of personal understanding of both deaf- 
ness and speech reading. There are such 
teachers available at the present time. 
So, like the little boy who happily 
made more tracks in the snow, I believe 
we may look to the college speech reading 
classes for far-reaching contributions to 
our cause. Speech reading BELONGS in col- 
lege! 
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HIGH FIDELITY 


TELEX 


HEARING INSTRUMENT 


am | 


“Wonderful 
Hearing 
for the 
Deatened” 


® NO CARBON 
® NO DISTORTION 


Telex Group Equipment for 
Churches, Schools, Leagues, 
Auditoriums and Theatres 


Is also Available 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices and Laboratories 
83 South Ninth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ee ee 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
—_ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________. $17.00 

Series III. Myths..._._________. $10.00 

Series I, II and III ———— 
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Using Cross-Word Puzzles 
(Continued from page 586) 


Sometimes it comes by airplane. 
Often it is brought by train. 
We get letters by it. 

The postman brings it. 


Next “three down” is developed. 


Point to “three down.” 

How many squares are there in “three down?” 
Sally is near a “three down.” 

“Three down” is part of the house. 

It is made of wood. 

There is one in this room. 

It is painted brown. 

We walked through it to get into the room, 
It is not a window. 


Sentences are built around the word 
“step.” 


Find “four down.” 

How many spaces are there in “four down?” 

The sidewalk is lower than the porch. 

Bobby goes from the sidewalk to the porch. 

What does Bobby walk on? 

There are many “four downs” on the stepladder. 

There are more of them on the stairs than on 
the stepladder. 


> 


The title of the picture, “goat,” is used 
next. 


Do you see “five across?” 

Count the spaces in it. 

What is the letter in the second square of it? 
“Five across” has “t” in its last square. 
“Five across” is an animal. 

It eats hay or grass. 

We get milk and meat from it. 

It has horns and whiskers. 

It is smaller than a cow. 


In a similar manner the last two words 


“nail” and “trap” are used to complete 


the puzzle as follows: 


Show me a six. 

The first letter in “six across” is “n.” 

What is the third letter? 

“Six across” is made of iron. 

A carpenter uses it to build houses. 

It holds boards together. 

The carpenter drives it into the wood with 3 
hammer. 

If you do not hit it straight, it will bend. 


‘ 


Where is “seven across?” 

Ts “r’ the second letter in it? 

What is the last letter? 

“Seven across” is something made of steel. 
It is used to catch animals. 

If a bear sticks his foot on it, he will be caught. 
Trappers put it in the forest. 


This device stimulates and maintains a0 
active interest in the lesson. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


You will marvel at your ability to hear again . . . to hear 
conversation comfortably and easily. Decide today to know 
the benefits that the new Paraphone can give you. 





Let Paraphone Aid You « Sold On Easy Terms 





You owe it to yourself to hear with this new instrument. 
Write for free examination and demonstration. You will 
be amazed with the result. 


Look under 
“PARAPHONE” 


in your local 
telephone directory for the 











name of your nearest dts- 
tributor or address... 


vwvvv 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND ~ ‘ - OHIO 
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SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 














KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, Il, Ill, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


MMR NOM UN. Gipssikecsedonsivacesietstocsseescncess $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
MPURPRMNES EN sea ssntececcnsicansseschesesvestures $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
ORR Bs ycrecoss 0s ware chases cadescesparanousseaeaas $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


Os WIMMBODS 65820 svesssevsenscotessseseeiteenstses $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 

IE NIE OW Wri tiai nk ccadckcavecetancoccoccoeonaunens se $6.50 

ace: Ty BR, SAE, Gi BG veisicnis. cecscncsvenesnceesccee $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘“C” Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Hobby Horse 
(Continued from page 583) 
pends on the condensation of moisture f 
its development. A terrarium will thri 
nicely and require less care than a potté 
plant. 
For the Business Woman 


















“Business Opportunities for Women 
by Catherine Oglesby (Harpers, $1.00 
describes the technique of finding a jg 
and of keeping it after you get it. 
author discusses sixteen different fields 
opportunities, such as advertising, finaneg 
cosmetics, journalism, office work, soci 
Part-time jobs and oppo 
tunities for older women are also 
cussed. 


service, etc. 


For the Hobby Rider 


Do you want to know what the othe 
fellows hobbies are? Get a copy @ 
Leisure, truly a magazine of a thousami 
diversions. It is published by Frederi¢ 
Atwood, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Bosto 
Mass. Price, 15 cents a copy. 





What for Columbus? 
(Continued from page 554) 

thing in the world and I should like to 
daring enough to put that always firs 
“Just like a fine poem! I said to mysel 
“So far as I am concerned, the mod 
question no longer exists. I know 


answer now.” 





Assume the Sporting Attitude 
(Continued from page 582) 
tend that what they desire to be true, 
true, even if it is not true. 
Clearing the Hurdle 
The hard of hearing often think of theif 
handicap as a social barrier on the race EI 
track of life. It impedes their progress R 
like an insurmountable wall; they cannot y 
get through it, around it, or over it. Good 
sports do not sit down and wait for a kind Bell Te 
hearted messenger to tell them what is happin 
happening on the other side of the fence. 
No indeed! They renew their courage [tained 
with hearing aids, strengthen their morale 
with lip reading, and making a hurdle out 
of their difficulty, leap over it and dash require: 
ahead, victorious winners in Lifes}, 
Olympiad! 


lair or ] 
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ELAX!—let the Western Electric Audiphone bring 
you every word clearly. This instrument, designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, is giving greater ease and 
’ happiness to thousands who were hard of hearing. A dealer, 
tained in Audiometric testing, will fit you properly with 
air or bone conduction receiver — whichever your case 


requires. Send the coupon for his name. 


- 


SILY 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID : 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
| Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Please send details on Western Electric 


Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 

VR-32 
Name bie canta jcnccnaseionigiattinting 
Address __.. 


City 


State .... 





a NY 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 4 
Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 

Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Mount Holyoke Club 
34 East 50th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-fourth Year, 1937-38 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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» KERNELS: 


Compiled by Atice H. Damon 








The jiggiest jig-saw puzzle ever cut js 
crystal clear in comparison with this 
world. 


—Walter B. Pitkin. 





In this world today we have only on 
choice; and it is between international co. 
operation and chaos. 


—Newton D. Baker. 

Modern war is as contagious as the 

plague, and war industries are as inter: 
dependent as peace industries. 


—-James T. Shotwell. 





What the statesmen of the world need 
behind them is an aroused, indignant, 
articulate public opinion that demands 
peace. 


—Richard E. Byrd. 





What is the chief aim of youth edu 
cation? The old answer was scholarship. 
The new answer is that scholarship is nol 
the most important aim of youth educa 
tion, but personality growth and _ social 
growth. 


—Hughes Mearns. 





Youth itself passes; but youthfulness 
the constant renewal of life, is possible 
up to an advanced age. Old age is simply 
a mass of bad habits. 

—Gelett Burgess. 





It is my conviction that we have out 
grown this thing called football, as it # 
at present exploited, and that for it should 
be substituted, at least in secondary 
schools, games of recreation with an op 
portunity for broader participation and 
with a record of less devastating physicdl 
injury. 

—Grover A. Gates. 
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A queer fancy seems to be current that 
a fire exists only to warm people. It 
exists also to light their darkness, to 
raise their spirits, to toast their muffins, 
to air their rooms, to cook their chestnuts, 
to tell stories to their children, to make 
checkered shadows on their walls, to boil 
their hurried kettles, and to be the red 
heart of a man’s house and hearth, for 
which, as the great heathens said, a man 
should die. 

—G. K. Chesterton. 





Nature intended that we use at least a 
modicum of intelligence in avoiding 
abuses of our muscles and bones. 

Military experts tell us that the feet 
are the working parts of the body. In 
a sense, the feet constitute the underpin- 
ning—a moving foundation, and many a 
backache and legache may be ascribed to 
the improper functioning of the bones, 
tendons or muscles of the pedal extremi- 
ties. 

A high percentage of our population 
does not take the time or the care neces- 
sary to shoe the feet properly nor to ex- 


ercise them adequately. 
—Irving S. Cutter, M. D. 





It isn’t the load that breaks us down; 
its the way we carry it. Never allow 
your shoulders to get back of your hips. 

—Morris M. Brill, M. D. 

Good health is a fundamental part of 
success, because a person will be active 
if he is healthy. 

—Henry Ford. 


To Preserve Children 


To preserve children, take one large 
grassy field, one half dozen children, two 
or three small dogs, a pinch of brook 
and some pebbles. Mix the children and 
the dogs together well, and put them into 
the field, stirring constantly. Pour the 
brook over the pebbles, sprinkle the field 
with flowers, spread over all a deep blue 
sky, and bake in the hot sun. When 
brown, set away to cool in a bath-tub. 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 


Practice Classes 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 


By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
Stimulates and Holds Pupil’s Interest 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A Wonderful Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 


Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 


deaf and blind children at half 


price. 


arrangement 


$1.00 PosTPaID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 3Seh Se., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Clarke 
School Normal Department and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, wants position as tutor for young deaf child in 
Florida for the winter. Address Box 22, Volta Bureau. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTON FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 
For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Go tpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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